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OLD ENGLAND. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
Old England! thou hast green and pastoral hills 
Fann‘d by delicious gales, 
And living voices of harmonious rilla 
Sound in thy sylvan vales, 


Under the shadow of primeval trees, 
*Mid whispering of green leaves, 

Stand cheerful groups of white-wall'd cottages, 
Flower-mantled to the eaves. 


And thou hast loving hearts, both high and low, 
And homes where bliss abides, 

And little children that rejoicing go 
By flowery streamlet sides. 


ot: And thou hast many a hill and forest glade, 
That to the past belong ; 
Many a brown moor and crumbling ruin, made 
Imperishable by song. 


And way-side wells, that broad leaves overshadow, 
Where pilgrims knelt of old ; 

And winding paths through many a pleasant meadow, 
*Mid flowers of blue and gold— 


Winding through woods where the sweet wilding’s blossom 
Puts forth in early spring, 

And nodding blue-bells clothe the steep hill’s bosom, 
And fearless blackbirds sing. 


And thou hast Sabbath bells in old church towers, 

« Whose music thrills the air ; 

And the sweet calm of Sabbath sunset hours 
When every thought is prayer. 


And thou hast grassy graves, set side by side, 
The high-born and the lowly, 

By common griefs—by common death allied, 
In ground that tears make holy. 


Graves, Sabbath worship, village homes, and men— 
Old England ! these are thine ; 

And spots made famous by the sword and pen, 
Till each one is a shrine. 


And cities of old feudal date and pride, 
And halls of dayk renown, 

Where kings and kingly prelates lived and died ; 
And many a modern town. 


Oh! glory-crowned England! thou hast these— 
Hast these, and stil! hast more,— 

The empire of the tributary seas 
That lave thine island shore. 


And wherefore is the tributary sea 
Asa liege subject given ! 

To bear forth knowledge, truth, and liberty, 
To each land under heaven. 


To knit thee to all people ; every where 
To make thy knowledge known : 

To make thine influence, like God’s common air, 
Extend from zone to zone ! 





WOMAN. 
For roughest path, in darkest glooms, 
There is a star with bright, clear ray ; 
There is a flower that ever blooms, 
And, like a rose-tree ‘mid the tombs, 
With beauty glads our way. 


Tis Woman sheds so fair a light 
Upon this weary pilgrimage : 

She is the flower whose beauty bright 

Fills youth with visions of delight, 
And gladdens sinking age. 


Tn vain each thing may smile around, 
Nou joy can be where she is not : 
But, where her angel form is found, 
The wilderness is magic ground, 
The desert a most holy spot. 


MISS PARDOE’S NEW WORK. 


The city of the Magyar; or, Hungary and its Institutions in 1839.40. By 

Miss Pisdoe. 3 vols. Virtue 

‘My aim,” says Miss Pardoe, “ bas becu rather to make an useful, and above 
a!l, veracious book, than an amusing ore.”’ This aim is, nevertheless, not ful- 
filled to the letter. While our thanks are due to the authoress, for having 
spared us the details of royal receptions, balls, dinners, concerts, and modes of 
attire which have often so disproportionately figured in the published journals 
of her sister-travellers, her book contains as ‘air @ portion of entertaining mat- 
ter, as if it were guiltless of any pages of value. We are bound, too, to ac- 
knowledge a ‘‘ temperance and discretion” of language, by which Miss Pardoe’s 
descriptive style has gained, rather than lost colour. In short, she seems to 
have set herself to produce a good book on Hungary ; and, as honest critics, 
we are bound to recognize the purpose, and to commend its execution. There 
is an earnestness of tone manifest throughout, worthy of respect, even where 
conclusions must be dissented from, or data are deemed insufficient. On a 
future day, we may advert to the matters political and economical, which give 
weight, without heaviness, to these volumes ;—we may talk ubout the Diet, the 
mineral statistics of Hungary, the systems of hospitals, schools, ads, and lite- 
rary institutions, so many of which last have been stirred into heclthy life by 
the patriotism of that true nobleman Count Stephen Szechényi ; but for the pre- 
sent, waiving these graver subjects, we shall content ourselves with extracts 
from the more popular and descriptive portions of this Hungarian tou:. The 
first relates a descent into more profound depths of mother earth than many of 
Miss Pardoe’s sex have penetrated. The same fearlessness of spirit which car- 






ried her through the mosques of Constantinople, accompanied her into the | 


mines of Schemnitz :-— 

** Our first object was, of course, a descent into the subterranean wonders of 
which M. de Svaiczer was the guardian; and the entrance nearest to the city 
being by the mouth of the extensive mine called Bacherstollen, it was at 
once decided that we should visit it on the morrow ; and meanwhile, we Jearnt 
that there existed a communication throughout the whole chain, extending for 
nearly fifty English miles; the mine of Bucherstollen alone occupying a surface 


| of about one thousand square fathoms ; its depth being two hundred; and the 
| average number of miners employed in it frem three hundred and fifty to four 


hundred * * By six o'clock the fullowing morning we were all astir; and 
armed with a change of clothes for me, we fallied forth to the Accountant's of- 


' fice, where we were to be furnished with mining dresses for the gentlemen, and 
| our guides with lamps for our underground journey. * * Away we went, how- 


ever ; and ere we had taken a hundred steps we were in utter darkness :—a low 
_ door had been passed, a narrow gallery hed been traversed, a few stairs had 
| been descended, and we were as thoroughly cut off from the rest of the world, 
| as far as our outward perceptions were cogcerned, as though we had never held 
| fellowship with them. We were moving along a passage, not blasted, but 
| hewn in the rock, dripping with moisture, and occasionally so low as to compel 

us to bend our heads in order to pass ; while beneath our feet rushed along a 
| stream of water which had overflowed the channel prepared for it, and flooded 


the solitary plank upon which we walked. But this circumstance, although | 


producing discomfort for the first few m@ments, was of little ultimate conse- 
| quence, for the large drops that exuded ffom the roof and sides of the gallery, 
and continually fell upon us as we passe, soon placed us beyond the reach of 


annoyance from wet feet, by reducing us to one mass of moisture. * * Then | 


began the real labourof our undertaking. Each ladder was based on a small 
platform, where a square hole sawn away in the planks, made an outlet to ar- 
rive at the next; and as these had beeg constructed solely for the use of the 
workmen, it was by no means easy to gecure a firm footing upon all of them; 
particularly as the water was trickling down in every direction, and our hands 
stuck to the rails which were encrusted with soil. When we arrived, heated 
and panting, at the bottom of the first hemisphere, the chief miner led the way 
through an exhausted gallery, whence the ore had been long sitice removed, 
and which yawned dark, and cold, and silent, like the entrance to the world of 
graves. The half-dozen lamps which were raised to show us the opening, bare- 
ly sufficed to light the chasm for fifty feet. * * To the right of this gallery 
opened acother vast cavern, cumbered with large masses of rock, but of which 
we could see the whole extent ; this was what is technically called in the mines 
a ‘ false blast,’ where, after having made an opening, the miners ascertained 
that the ore had taken another direction, and that this was mere rock, which it 
was useless to work further. Hence we passed through another gallery similar 
to the first, except that it had been produced by blasting, and that the various 
nature of the rock had rendered it necessary to line it in many spots with stout 
| timber. * * There was, moreover, something awful in the reflection that the 
| subterranean passages which branched off right and left, and which were clear- 

ly seen amid the darkness, extended for upwards of fifty miles, each mine 
| throughout the range being accessible from that last traversed. The very 
| echoes which swept away, and died at last in low whisperings afar off, added to 
the feeling; while the chill producea by ovr soaked and clinging garments 
warned us not to linger too long amid the clammy draughts in inaction, but to 
move on from poiat to point without delay, *.* Another set of ladders, as 
steep and as sticky as the last, admitted us to the second hemisphere ; and on 
reaching it we came almost immediately upon a gallery in which the ore had 
been followed up until the vein had become exhausted. In order to enter it, 
we clambered over the large masses of stone which had been severed from the 
rock by blasting, and when we were fairly gathered together in this gloomy 
cavern, for such it really was, and that our guides raised their lamps, and moved 
them rapidly along the roof and sides of the chasm, it was beautiful to see the 
| bright particles of silver flash back the light ; and to follow the sinuous course 
| of the precious metal which was so clearly defined by these glittering fragments. 
Many large lumps of rock were also strewn beneath our feet which appeared 
to pave the earth with stars, but they had not been considered sufficiently full 
of ore to render them worthy of being transported to the surface. These ex- 
hausted galleries are gradually retilled with soil and stone in the process of 
mining, as the rubbish removed from cvety new excavation is flung into them, by 
no means a disagreeable reflection, | should imagine, to the inhabitants of Schem- 
nitz, whose dwellings stand immediately above a portion of the Bacherstollen. It 
was curious enough, when on one occasi~n we came upon an immense tron pipe 
| cutting through the side of the gallery along which we were passing,to see M. 
de Csaroj stop before it, and announce thét it was that of the town-pump, in the 
centre of asquare which we had traversed in the morning; and a little further 





on our return tothe surface of the earth, we were tudine. Shortly after passing 
this point, ] perceived that a very earnest, discussion was taking place among 
my conductors; nor was I long in discovering, from the frequeat and hesitating 
glances which the chief miner turned uppn me, that I was its subject. As a 
matter of course, under these circumstantes, | begged tobe made a party in the 
j consultation, when I ascertained that some doubt had arisen whether I should be 
permitted to descend lower, as I had now arrived at as great a depth as any 
lady had yet attempted; but I had no inglination to stop short so soon in my 
undertaking ; and when IJ found that I was the first Englishwoman who had 
ever entered the Bacherstollen, pleaded my privilege accorlingly ; but it 
| appeared that they feared the displeasurejof M. de Svaiczer, as the miners be- 
neath us were employed in blasting the rutk in every direction. As it was, how- 
ever, quite impossible that I should consent to leave the mine without witness- 


strongly on the assurance which I had réceived from himself that everything 
should be done that I desired ; and satisfie’, when rid of the responsibility, the 
miner once more led the way to the ladders, and we commenced our third de- 
scent; the only variation being produced by an intense feeling of heat, increas- 
ing as we got lower, and a suffocating smell of sulpher—the natural effects of 
, the work which was going on, two hunded explosions having already taken 
place since sunrise. ‘The result of the blasting as regarded the ore had not yet 
been fully ascertained, but there was every reason to believe that it had been 
very satisfactory. When we arrived at the bottom, the sensation was all but 
suffucating ; the dense vapours seemé dto fold themselves about our wet gar- 
ments, and in a few seconds we were enveloped in a steam which produced in- 
tense perspiration, and a faint sickness that compelled us to disburthen ourselves 
of all the wraps by which we had sought protection against the damps 
above. * * 

“We spent upwards of an hour in stro!ling through this section of the mine, 
in order to give time tothe workmen for completing a bore on which they were 
labouring, to enable me to witness 2 blast,—our conductor obligingly putting 

' more hands to the work to expedite ts completion ; 
ly encountered three miners, although nearly three hundred were at the moment 
employed in that particular hemisp!ere—a fact which will give you a better 
idea of this subterranean wildernessthan any attempt to describe its extent 


There was something almost inferna! in the picture which presented its If when 


we at length returned to the spot where the next biast was to take place. A 
vast chasm of dark rock was term! 
| the workmen armed with heavy iro! 


aced by a wooden platform on wt ch stood 


crow-bars. whose every blow against the 


living stone gave back a sound like thunder. One small lamp suspended by a 


hoek toa projecting fragment serve Ito | ght them to their labour; and it was 
painful to see their bare and sinewy arms wield the ponderous instrument, whicl 
| at each stroke sent a quiver throug)out whole | ascended this 


ju their lrame 


ing this, the grandest exhibition which it ¢ould offer, I only insisted the more | 


on, that we were standing under the houge of the Supreme Count ; with whom, | 


and during this hour we on- | 
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| while immediately under the platform sat or stood such of our party as had 
| been too idle ortoo prudent to ascend it. * * At length the bore was com- 
| pleted, and a small canvas bag of gergowies was inserted into the hollow, noth- 
_ ing remaining to be done but to add the fire by which it was to be exploded. 
| This is applied in a substance which it requires some seconds to penetrate, in 
order to give the workmen time to retreat to a place of safety. e, of course, 

declined to remain for this latter ceremony, and as 
The better part of valour is discretion, 


| made our way, before the insertion of the inflammable matter, to the spot 
which had been already decided on as that whence we might safely await the 
explosion: a large opening, situated behind an abrupt projection where an ex- 
| hausted gallery terminated, and where no mass of rock could reach us in its 
fall; and we had scarcely crowded together in our retreat ere we were followed 
| by the workmen at the top of their speed, who, after having secured the aperture 


| which it had cost them sv many hours of labour to effect, had rushed to the 
| same spot for safety from the effects of their own toil. There we remained for 
| full three mmutes in silence, listening to the quick panting of these our new 
| associates, ere the mighty rock, riven asunder by the agency and cupidity of 
| man, yielded to a power against which after centuries of existence, it yet lacked 
the power to contend, and with gigantic throes gave up the hidden treasure it 
had so long concealed. * * First comes an explosion, as though the whole ar- 
| tillery ofan army burst on the ear at ence ; and the vast subterranean gives back 
| an echo like the thunders of a crumbling world ; while amid the din there is 
| the crash of the mighty rocks which are torn asunder, and fall in headlong ruin 
| on every side ; each aa it descends awaking its own echo, and adding to the 
| uproar; then, as they sett!e in wild ruin, massed in‘fantastic shapes, andseem- 
| ing almost to bar the passage which they fill, the wild shrill cry of the miners 
rise above them, and you learn that the work of destruction is accomplished. * * 
I need not explain that this last explosion had by no means improved the na- 
ture of the atmosphere, and we were accordingly not slow in preparing to depart. 
But my entreaties to descend now yet lower proved abortive ; not an individual 
of the party would listen tome ; and I found myself compelled to obey from 
sheer incapacity to persist ; and I knew moreover that I must husband my pow- 
| ers of persuasion in order to induce my coinpanions to permit me to ascend by 
the chain, an operation so formidable that it had never yet been contemplated by 
one of my ownsex. To me the ascent by tiers of six and thirty ladders appear- 
| ed infinitely more distressing than any process where violent bodily exertion was 
| rendered unnecessary by machinery ; and I consequently felt no inclination to 
| retreat when I was requested to look up and down the shaft near the centre of 
| which I stood, and to examine the chain by which I was to be drawn up, and the: 
| leathern strap upon which I was to be seated, There could be no positive dan- 
ger where both were solid ; and it was perfectly clear, that if barrels of ore 
could be drawn up by the same means, my weight end that of the miner who 
was to ascend with me, must be very inconsiderable in comparison. I therefore 
only requested that the apparatus might be got ready ; and amid the wondering 
murmur of the men who steadied the cliain, took my seat upon the sling ; and 
| having been raised about six feet above the mouth of the trap, bung suspended 
until my companion followed my example. We then commenced our ascent ; 
and although the sensation was very peculiar, it did not strike me that it was one 
calculated to create terror. All was dark above; and save the lamp which 
wasattached to the arm of my companion, all was dark below ; consequently 
there was nothing in the aspect of the shaft to shake the nerves. The only in- 
convenience arose from the occasional twisting of the chain, which from its great 
length, (nearly six hundred feet) occasionally swung us suddeniy round, and 
then righted itself with a jerk, when we had to guard our knees from contact with 
the timbers which lined the sides ofthe pit; but save this temporary drawback, 
the motion was rather agreeable, and yet wet and weary as I was, I should have 
preferred ascending thus half a dozen times, to braving the fatigue of the lad- 
ders. The men who regulated the wheel by which the chain was worked, and 
who had been warned to be peculiarly careful on account of my probable ascent, 
had, it appeared, been so perfectly satisfied that a sight of the shaft would deter 
me from ascending it, that when I rose through the upper doors, and the trap fell 
under me, they uttered one simultaneous cry, and left me for 2 moment unassis- 
ted,in the extremity of their astonishment.” 

To reach this exciting adventure, we have passed the town and castle of 
Trenschin, and the picturesque valley of the Waag ;—of the latter, if we re- 
collect right, Mr. Paget, too, spoke in raptures. The account of the Diet is mi- 
nute and satisfactory ; and by a long series of portraits of its notabilities, neatly 
touched, Miss Pardoe makes out a good case against those worse-informed or 
more prejudiced persons, who have “ represent: d it to the stranger asa meeting 
of turbulent orators, whose words are loud, and whose Jabor is but loss of time.’ 
The inundationsin Hungary, scarcely equalled by the recent rage of waters in 
Southern France, come next under notice, and then we reach Pesth, (we will 
not indulge Miss Pardoe in her lingering Della-Cruscamism of calling that capi- 
tal * The City of the Magyar’). Our authoress seems to have neglected no 
object of interest there. Some of her “ visits and sketches,” however, must 
have been labours of duty rather than of love, as the following extract from a 
tour of the prisons of the city will abundantly prove :-— 

“On our left hand was the court-yard, in which all the convicts are allowed 
one hour's recreation each day, save those who are under sentence of solitary 
confinement, or in whose peculiar case there is some aggravated fact which pla- 
ces them beyond the pale of indulgence. The yard is enclosed by the walls of 

the jail and adjacent houses, which are nowhere less than fifteen or sixteen feet 
in height. It is about thirty feet square, deep in mud, and having a pump in the 
centre with an iron drinking-cup chained to it, for the use of the convicts, who 
when they meet in the court are not allowed to converse. There were about a 
dozen standing or walking there when we entered, all as filthy and as wretched- 
looking as can be imagined. On leaving this place of recreation, we entered the 
lower prison passage, all the cells being opened for us as we proceeded; and 
here we only witnessed the misery and degradation of the city jail upon a much 
larger scale; seven hundred convicts being already confined here, and eighty 
more expected immediately. The atmosphere was dense with filth, the pave- 
ment under our feet slippery with mud, and the whole place crowded with sol- 
diers, whose extreme cleanliness looked strangely out of keeping with everything 
about them. The reason of this strong military guard was explained to us by 
the Comptroller, who conducted us to acell, whence two convicts had contrived “ 
to escape the previous night; but how they had effected it still continued as 


great a mystery to the prison authorities asit was to us * * On entering 
the first cel!, ! absolutely staggered; and I was some seconds before I could dis- 


| tinguish obyects—but when at length I did so, what 
one settle lay a woman, burnt up with fever, and 
was lying on the floor beside her, and her long mat 
her bosom. ‘She is very ill,’ said one of the ja 

looking towards her; ‘she will probably 
veside me, echoing his words as coldly as 


a scene I looked upon! On 
rasping with thirst; her cap 
ed hair was scattered ever 
rs, who observed that I was 
‘Yes,’ said adeep voice close 
uttered them, ‘she will proba- 


bly die.’ I turned towards the speaker, an‘ I shall never forget my astonish- 
ment al her aj pearance She was a Jewess, and one of the most beaut: ul wo- 


men I ever saw in iny life—a perfect ¢ odiment of Scott's Rebecca—her eyes 


platform, which was raised about six feet from the rock-cumbered floor of the | were dark and luminous; her black hair fellin large glossy ringtets over her 
| gallery, in order to see the process 0! stopping the bore ; and thence I had a} shoulders, and was bound back from herbrow with a bright coloured handker- 
full view of the frightful scene presented by the vault Above me the rock had | chief She wore a loose } et with hanging sleeves afte: the riental fashion, 
been rent to such a height, that the lamps of the guides failed to afford a glimpse | and a shawl about her w 1, altogether,her apy 1s SO extraordinary 
of aught save dense, pitchy darkness, losing itself in its owt adows « beside hat I started as I looked at her. She had been impris y a day, and her 
me toiled the group of miners, thin, sallow, scantily clothed, and scarcely ne was infanticide ' t mother of eighteen had dye er bands mm the blood 
human-looking Beneath me stretched away far beyond my vision the vapoury | of her own infant, and s hed been tearless, and appare y reckless ever since 
gallery, where the dense mists were writhing and curling in suffocating «¢ dies | On her knees in the centre of the floor was a woman washing linen; and huddled 
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~ssome inconsiderate or derogatory expression on his part might serve as a justiti- | 






10 ere 


together in groups were mothers with their half-naked children, squalid, haggard, | more; but, thank God! you yesterday withstood the temptation to commit an 
and peevish ; and grey old women with wrinkled foreheads and fleshless cheeks, | act that would have dishonoured you. It would have been absolutely founderin 
whose years and weakness should have known only comfort and indulgence. Inj in port, for! had been a fortnight negociating your exchange, which Admire 
short it was a sink of wretchedness! And they begged with such earnestness Rosilly hss jastsettled. I have trembled for you; for I was acquainted with 
—and received our alms with such eagerness—that it was painful to reflect on | the scheme of yourcountrymen. I suffered them to escape for your sake, for 
the degradation of human nature, which, even amid such an existence as this, | fear that in stopping them you might be stopped. And how could we have 
will still assert itself. I was greatly shocked to find that four-sixths of the wo- | contrived to keep such a thing secret? You would have been ruined, my child, 
men there in confinement had been guilty of infanticide, a crime which is fright- | and, believe me, ill received by Napoleon's old brave officers. They have aright 
fully prevalent throughout the country ; the remainder being principally under | to be difficult in regard to honour.” ; : 
conviction for petty thefts. Thus,in the uext cell that we visited, my attention] I was so agitated that I was unable to thank him. He perceived my embar- 
was attracted by an emaciated creature, who sat on the floor upon a rag ed blan-| rassment, and, cutting short the wretched phrases in which I was endeavouring 
ket, with one naked child upon her knee, and a second partially covered with an | to stammer out a declaration that I was sorry to leave him, “‘ Come, come,” said 
old shawl beside her. She had stolen acouple of loaves from a shopin the city ; | he, “ no French compliments, as we call them: we are satisfied with one ano- 
« Yes, yes, I stole them ;’ she said to me, as the jailer explained her crime ; ‘I | ther—that is all; and you have, I think, a proverb which says, ‘ There is no such 
stole them because these pour children were starving—poor things!’ and she put os dpe an agreeable prison.’ Leave me to die in mine, my friend; I have got 
her thin arms about them both: ‘they had no father to feed them—only me, and | used to it, for my part ; indeed, | could do no other. But this will not last 
I had no bread.’ And her head droped over the wretched little beings in such | much longer; I find myself falling away, and my legstottering under me. For 
utter despair, that it was impossible to restrain one’s tears. She took the mo- | the fourth time, I have begged a little rest of Lord Mulgrave, [Qr.—Melville ?] 
ney that [ put into her hand without a word ; but she luoked first at me,and then | and he hes again refused it me; he writes that he knows not how to supply my 
at her children, with such an amazed overjoyed expression as could never have | place. When! am gone, however, he must find a successor, and it would not 
een framed into speech : it was evident that she was thinking only of them,and | be amiss if he were to look out. I shall remain on duty in the Mediterranean ; but 
of the happiness that these poor coins would procure for them. * * As I | you, my child, lose notime. Yonder is a sloop thatis totake you. I have but 
traversed the narrow cell on my return from beside her, I passed near a settle | one thing to recommend to you; that is, to devote yourself to a principle rather 
«covered with a coarse mat, upon whicha stool and some cooking utensils had | than to aman. The love of your country is one great enough to fill a whole 
been flung. ‘Fear nothing, Madame ;’ said one of our conductors, who imagin- | heart, and to occupy all the facalties of the mind.” : 
ed that he saw me recoil ; ‘there is nothing there. I had it removed as you en-| “Alas! my lord,” said I, “‘ there are times when one caunot easily ascertain 
tered the prison, lest it might startle you.’ Had what removed? Had my life | what the country wishes. Ateny rate, | will go and ask mine.” 
depended upon it, I could not have forborne the question. It was the body of a| Once more we bade each other adieu, and, with a heavy heart, I parted from 
woman whose conscience had anticipated the executioner—the murderer of her} that worthy man, of whosedeah I was apprized shortly afterwards. He died 
‘husband,—who had expired a few hours previously in that loathsome place, inall | at sea, as he had lived for forty-nine years, without complaining, without boasting 
the agonies of a too-tardy repentance. The tale harrowed me; and I turned | of his services, without having seen bis two daughters again—solitary and sad, 
hastily to leave the cell, when in so doing I ran against a woman who was stand- | as one of those old dogs of Ossian, which are everlastingly guarding the coasts 
ing on the threshold, breathing the comparatively free air of the gallery, and she | of England amid waves and fogs. 
too was under sentence for child-niurder.” I had learned in his school al! that the exiles of war can suffer, and all that 
An entire contrasttothis gloomy picture succeeds in the graphic, animated | the feeling of Duty car quell ina great soul. Deeply impressed by his exam- 
account of the election contest between Count Raday and M. Dubravitzky, but | ple, and rendered more grave by my own sufferings and by the sight of his, I 
swe must conclude,—at least for the present. came to Paris to present myself, with the experience gained in my prison, to 


the almighty master whom I had quitted. 
"PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN RENAUD. 


ae ; THE RECEPTION. 
From Sir Charles Napier's “ Lights and Shades of Military Life.” Here, Captain Renand having paused, I looked at my watch. It was two 
[Continued from the last Albion.] o'clock. He rose, and we walkeo into the midst of the grenadiers. A deep 
A SEAMAN. silence every where prevailed. Many of them were sitting on their knapsacks 
One day, the Ocean, on board which we were, put into Gibraltar. I went on and had fallen asleep. We seated ourselves . few paces off on the parapet, and, 
shore with the Admiral, and, walking by myself through the town, I met a after relighting his cigar at the pipe of a soldier, he continued his narrative. 
French officer belonging to the 7th Hussars, who had been taken prisoner in| There was not a house that exhibited any sign of life. 
Spain and carried to Gibraltar, with four of his comrades. They had the town As soon as I had reached Paris, Iendeavoured to see the Emperor. I soon had 
for their prison, but they were closely watched. I had been acquainted with | 49 opportunity at the theatre of the court, to which I was taken by one of be 
his officer in France. We were both pleased at our meeting, being nearly ol comrades, who was now acolonel. It was in the Tuileries, yonder. e 
.in the same situation. It was so long since | had heard a Frenchman speak placed ourselves ina little box oppesite to the imperial box and waited. There 
French, though he was a thoroughly stupid fellow, that we had been together | Was as yet nobody in the theatre btt the Kings. Each of them, seated in a 
scarcely a quarter of an hour before we had opened our minds to one another con- | Separate box in the first tier, had his court around him, and oppositie to him, in 
cerning our position. He frankly told me at once that he intended to escape the galleries, were his aides-de camy and his familiar generals. The Kings of 
with his comrades; that they had found an excellent opportunity, and he should Westphalia, Saxony, and Wirtemberg, and all the princes of the confederation 
not let them ask him twice to accompany them. He strongly urged me to do of the Rhine, were in the sane ter : 
the like. [told him that he was very lucky in being watched, but that I, who fast, was Murat, King of Naples, shaking his long black hair, like a mane, and 
was not, could not attempt to escape without dishonour ; and that he, his com- | casting lion looks around him. In the tier above were the King of Spain, and, 
panions, and myself, were not in the same predicament. This reasoning ap- | @patt and alone, the Russian ambassacor, Prince Kourakin, covered with epau- 
peared to him too subtile. lettes and diamonds. ‘The pit was crowded with generals, dukes, princes, colo- 
“ T am no casuist. faith !”’ said he, “ and, if you choose. I'll send you a bishop nels, and senators. Every place above was filled with the ladies of the court, 
to give you his opinion of the matter. Were I in your place, ' should start. [ with bare arms and shoulders. ‘ 
see but two things—being fiee and not being so. Recollect that you have lost | _ The box surmounted by the eagle wes still empty >, we turned our eyes to it 
your promotion for the five years that you have been confined in those English incessantly. In a short time, the Kingsrose and remained standing. The Em- 
stocks. The lieutenants of your standing are already colonels.” peror entered his box alone, walking fast; he threw himself into an armchair, 
His companions thereupon joined us, and made me go with them to a house | and looked at something straight before him with his eye-glass ; then, recol- 
of very equivocal appearance, where they called for sherry, and there they men- lecting that the whole house was standing and awaiting a look, he shook his 
tioned so many captains who had become generals, and sub-lieutenants pro- head twice sharply and ungracefu'ly, turned about quickly, and allowed the 
moted to viceroys, that my brain turned, and promised to meet them at the Kings and Queens to seat themselves. His chamberlains, dressed in red, were 
same place at twelve o'clock on the third night from that time. A little boat standing behind him. He spoke to thein without looking at them, and from time 
belonging to some honest smugglers was ‘o be in readiness there, and to carry | to time held out his hand fora gold snuff box, which one of them gave him and 
us on bard a French ship that had come to take the wounded of our army to took back again. Crescentini sang the Horatii with the voice of a seraph, is- 
Toulon. The scheme appeared to me an admirable one, and my jovial compa- | suing from a lean and shrivelled face. The orchestra was soft and subdued, by 
nivons, having made me drink a good many bumpers to drown the qualms of con- command of the Emperer, wishing, perhaps, like the Lacedemonians, to be ra- 
science, concluded their persuasions with a victorious argumeat, swearing by ther soothed than excited by the music. He kept locking in front of him with 
their heads that though it was indeed but right to entertain some regard for an | his eye-glass, and very often towards where | sat. I recognised his large eyes, 
honest man who had treated one well, yet every thing confirmed them in the of a greenish gray, but did not like the yellow fat which had smothered his aus- 
«certainty that the English were not men. tere features. He placed his left hand upon his left eye to see better, according 
I returned very thoughtful on board the Ocean, and when I had slept and saw | to his custom ; q perceived that he had recognised me. He turned about sharp- 
my position clearly on awaking, I asked myself if my countrymen had not been ly, took no notice of any thing but the stage, and presently retired. I was al- 
making game of me. Still the desire of liberty, and an ambition keen and ex-| ready in waiting for him. He walked fast along the corridor, and, from his 
cited ever since my boyhood, urged me to escape, in spite of the shame which thick legs, squeezed into white silk steckings, and his bloated figure in his green 
I felt to violate my oath. [ passed the whole day with the Admiral, without da- | dress, | should scarcely have known him again. He stopped short before me, 
ting to look him in the face, and I strove to think him little. and, speaking to the colonel, who presented me, instead of addressing himself 
At dinner, I spoke loudly and arrogantly of the greatness of Napoleon: I direct to me, ‘* Why,” said he, ‘“‘have I never seen anything of him! Still a 
warmed as I proceeded ; I extolled his universal genius, which instinctively | lieutenant!” ; ; - 
divined laws in making codes, and the future in making events. I insisted with #: He has been a prisoner ever since 1904. 
insolence on the superiority of this genius, compared with the slender talent of “* Why did he not make his escape! 
men of tactics and mancuvres. ‘*T wason parole,” said J, in an under-tone. 
I hoped to be contradicted ; but, contrary to my expectation, I found in the| ‘‘{ don’t like prisoners !—the fellows ought to get killed!” said he turning 
English officers even greater admiration for the Emperor than I could myself hisback upon me. , er 
show for their implacable enemy. Lord Collingwood, in particular, flinging off We remained motionless in file, and when the whole of his suite had pas- 
his melancholy silence and his habitual pensiveness praised him in terms so just, sed: ‘* My dear fellow,” said the coonel, “don’t you see plainly that you are a 
30 pout. 80 precise, expatiating to his officers on the extraordinary foresight fool ? You have lost your promotion, and nobody thinks the better of you 
of the Emperor,the magic celerity of his executien, the firmness of his orders,the for it.” 
vcertainty of his judgment, his penetration in negociations, the shrewdness of 
this ideas in council, his greatness in battle, his calmness in danger, his perse-| ‘Is it possible!” said I, stamping on the ground. ‘“ When hear such sto- 
verance in the preparation of his enterprizes, his pride in the attitude that he | ries, I rejoice that the officer has been dead within me for several years. No- 
had given to France, and, in short, on all the qualities which compose the great | thing is left but the solitary and independent writer, who watches to see what 
man, that I asked myself what History could ever add to this paregyric ; and I | is becoming of his liberty, and will not defend it against his old friends.” 
was mortified, because I had sought to incense myself against him, hoping to} And I fancied that I couid perce ve in Captain Renaud traces of indignation 
hear him launch out into unjust accusations, | at the recollection of the circumstances that he was relating to me. Be this as 
1 had secretly and maliciously wished that he might contradict me, and that! it may, he smiled with a placid and contented look, and thus proceeded. 
- It was perfectly natural. This colonel was the best fellow in the world; but 
“eation of the dishonourable act which I meditated. But it appeared as if he| thereare people who, according t the celebrated expression, are braggarts of 
‘made a point, onthe contrary, of redoubling his kindness; and, his marked | crime ana unfeelingness. He thotght he would insult me,because the Emperor 
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THE RUSSIAN CORPS-DE-GARDE. 





Near them, standing, talking loud and | 


attention cansing the rest of the company to suppose that I had experienced 
some new affliction, under which it was right to soothe me, they were all 
more friendly and more indulgent to me than ever. I was vexed at this, and 
‘Weft the table. 

Next day, unfortunately for me, the Admiral took me again to Gibraltar. We 
were to spend a week there. The night fixed for escape arrived. My brain 
boiled, and I was still undecided. I assigned specious motives to myself, and 
wilfully shut my eyes to their falsehood. A violent conflict took place within 
me ; but, while my soul was twisting and writhing in agony, my body, as 
though it had been arbiter between ambition and honour, struck by itself alone 
into the track of flight. [ had, without being myself aware of it, made a bun- 
die of my things, and I was just going from the house where we were staying 
in Gibraltar to that of our rendezvous, when I suddenly stopped short. I felt 
that it was impossible for me to proceed. 

Ti dishonourable actions there is something poisorzous that is perceived by 
aman of a good heart, the moment his lips touch the edge of the cup of perdi- 
tion ; nay, he cannot so much as taste it without being ready to die. When 
I saw what I was about, and that I was going to forfeit my word, I was seized 
with such horror that [ thought I must be mad. [ran along the shore, and fled 
from the fatal house as from a plague-hospital, without daring to turn round or 
to look back. I threw myself into the water ana swam off, dark as it gvas, to 
our ship, the Ocean, my floating prison. Seizing her cable, I clambered into 
her; and, when I was upondeck, I clasped the mainmast and clung to it as to 
an asylum that saved me from dishonovur; and, at the same moment, the feel- 
ing of the magnitude of my sacrifice rending my heart, | sank upon my knees, 
and, leaning my head against the iron hoops that encircled the mast, I burst into 
tears and wept like a child. 

The captain of the Ocean, seeing me in this state, and believing, or feigning 
to believe, that I was ill, ordered me to be carried my cabin. I earnestly be- 
sought him to place a sentinel at my door to prevent me from leaving it. They 
locked me up, and I breathed more freely, delivered at length from the torture 
of being my own gaoler. Next morning, whenit was light, I perceived that we 
were out at sea, and | became somewhat more composed on losing sight of land, 
the object of every unhappy temptation in my condition. I began to think of it 
with more resignation, when my little door opened, and the good Admiral enter- 
ed alone. 

“T am come to bid you adieu,” he began, witha less serious look than usual 
You start for France to-morrow morning.” 

“ Gracious Heaven! is it to try me that you tell me this, my lord?” 
“That would be a very cruel experiment, my boy,” replied he, “I have 
already done you a very grievous wrong. I ought to have left you in prison in 
the Northumberland, and released you from your parole. You might then have 
conspired without remorse against your keepers, and exerted without scruple all 
your skillto effect your escape. Enjoying more liberty, you have suffered 
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had set the example—gross flattery of the corps-de-garde. 

But how fortunate was this forme! From that day I began to have an in- 
ward esteem for myself, to have confidence in myself, to feel my character pu- 
tified, formed, completed, strengtvened. From that day, I saw clearly that 
events are nothing, that the inward man is every thing; I placed myself far 
above my judges. In short, I felt that I had a conscience; I resolved to be 
guided entirely by that, to consid: public opinions, signal rewards, rapid for- 
tunes, bulletin reputations, as ridiculous quackeries, as a game of chance, not 
worth bestowing attention upon. ; 

I lost no time in joining the army, in plunging into unknown ranks, the infan- 
try of the line, the infantry of batle, where the peasants of the army were 
mowed down by a thousand at a tine, as regular and as equal as the swathes in 
one of the rich meadows of Beaucs. There I buried myself, like a Carthusian 
in his cloister; and, amidst this armed multitude, marching on foot like the com- 
mon soldiers, carrying a knapsack,and eating their bread, I was in all the great 
wars of the Empire, so long as che Empire lasted. Ah! if you did but know 
how easy I felt underthose unparalleled fatigues! How fond I was of that 
obscurity, and what wild joys great battles imparted tome! The beauty of 
war is amidst the soldiers, in the camp life, in the mud of marches and of the 
bivouac. I revenged myself on Bonaparte by serving my country, without re- 
ceiving any thing from Napoleon, and, when he passed before my regiment, I 
hid myself for fearof a favour. Experience had taught me to appreciate digni- 
ties and power at their proper value. 

I now aspired to nothing more than to take in each conquest of our arms that 
portion of pride which belonged to me, according to my own feeling. I resolved 
to be a citizen wherever it was permitted to be so, and in my own way. Some- 
times my services passed unnoticed, at others they were extolled beyond their 
deserts, while I never ceased to keep them in the dark as much as lay in my 
power, dreading nothing more than that my name should be too conspicuous. 
The multitude of those who follow acontrary course is so great, that obscurity 
was easy to me,and that I was still but lieutenant in the Imperial Guard in 1814, 
when I received this wound which you see on my forehead, and which to-night 
is more painful than usual. 

Here Captain Renaud passed his hand several times over his brow, and, as he 
seemed disposed to be silent, I entreated him to proceed with such urgency that 
he complied. He rested his head on that of his bamboo cane. 

That is singular enough, said he, [ never related the whole of that story, and 
to-night I have a good mind to do so. —Pshaw! never mind! I like to unbosom 
myself to an old comrade. It will furnish you with a subject for serious re 
flections, when you have nothing better todo. To me it appears not unworthy 
of them. You will think me either very weak or very mad; but I don't care. 
Till the event, very common-place for some, which I am going to relate to you, 
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pure as is the simple and unique sentiment of Duty ; but from that day other 
ideas came to throw additional gloom over my life. 

Tt was in 1814; it was the begiuning of the year and of the end of that dismal 
war, inwhich our poor army defended the Empire and the Emperor,while France 
looked on with dismay. Soissons had just surrendered to Bulow, the Prussian. 
The armies of Silesia and the North had there formed their junction Mac- 
donald had left Troyes, and abandoned the basin of the Yonne to establish his 
line of defence froin Nogent to Montereau with thirty thousand men. 

We were to attack Kheims, which the Emperor wished to recover. The 
weather was gloomy and the rain incessant. We had just lost a superior officer, 
who was escorting prisoners. The Russians had surprised and killed him in the 
preceding night, and delivered their comrades. Our colonel, who was what is 
called @ dough one to cook, resolved to have hisrevenge. We were near Eper- 
nay, and were tarning the heights that surround it. Evening came, and, after 
taking the whole day to refit, we were passing a very pretty white mansion with 
turrets, called Boursault. when the culonel called me. He took me aside, while 
arms were piled, and said to me with his old croaking voice : 

“You see that barn up yonder on that peaked hill? there where yon 
great booby of a Russian sentinel, with his bishop's cap, is walking to and fro?” 

“Yes,” said!, ‘I see distinctly both the barn and the grenadier.”” 

* Well, you, who are an old hand, must know that that is the point which the 
Russians took the day before yesterday, and which the Emperor is particularly 
anxious about just now. He says that itis the key to Rheims, and so it may be 
for aught [know. At any rate, we shall play Woronzow a trick. At eleven 
to-night, you will take two hundred of your boys and surprise the corps de-garde 
which they have established in that barn, But you must carry it with the bay- 
onet, for fear of giving an alarm.” 

; He took, and offered to me, a pinch of snuff; and, throwing away the rest by 
little and little, as I may do now, he said to me, uttering afew words as he 
sprinkled each dust in the breeze : 

“You may be sure that I shall be behind you with my column....You 
will not have lost more than sixty men....You will have the six pieces that 
they have placed there... . You will turn them on the side next Rheims... By 
eleven o'clock ...-half-past eleven....the position will be our’s. And then 
we will lie down till three, to rest ourselves awhile... -from the little affair at 
Craonne, which was no ball-play, as the saying is.” 

“ That's enough,” said ] to him, and away | went with my second lieutenant, 
to make some preparations for our expedition. The essential point, as you see, 
was not to make a noise. I ordered the arins to be examined, and the cartridges 
tu be drawn from all those that were charged. I then walked about for some 
time with my sergeants, waiting for the hour of starting. Athalf-past ten, I 
ordered them to put on their great coats over their uniform, and to cover: their 
muskets with their great coats; for, whatever you may be about, as you see to- 
night, the bayonet always shows itself ; and, though the night was a great deal 
darker than this, ] would not trust entirely to that. I had taken especial notice 
of the paths, bordered by hedges, leading to the Russian corps-de-garde, and I 
picked out for the job the most resolute fellows I ever commanded. Yonder, in 
the ranks, are two of them who were there, and recollect the affair well. They 
had got used to the Russians, and knew how to deal with them. The scouts 
whom we fell in with as we ascended were put eut of the way without noise, like 
reeds that you Jay down upon the ground with your hand. The sentry posted 
before the guns required more precaution. He was standing still, with ground- 
ed arms, his chin propped upon his piece; the poor devil rocked like a man 
dropping to sleep from fatigue and ready to fall. One of my grenadiers clasped 
him in bis arms, and squeezed him till he was almost stifled; while two others, 
having gagged him, threw him into the bushes. 

I came up slowly, and I could not, I must confess, get the better of a certain 
emotion which I had never felt at the moment of other encounters. It was 
shame for attacking men who were asleep. I saw them wrapped in their cloaks, 
lighted by a close Jancern, and my heart throbbed violently. But all at once, 
at the moment of acting, I feared that it was a weakness very like that of cow- 
ards, I was afraid that I had for once felt fear, and, taking my sword which 
had been concealed under my arm, I briskly entered first, setting the example 
to my grenadiers. I made a motion to them which they comprehended ; they 
fell first upon the guns, then upon the men, like wolves upon a flock of sheep. 
Oh! it was a dismal, a horrible butchery! The bayonet pierced, the butt-end 
smashed, the knee stifled, the hand strangled. All cries were extinguished, al- 
most befure theygvere uttered, beneath the feet of our soldiers; and not a head 
was raised without receiving the mortal blow. 

On entering, I had struck at random a terrible stroke at something black, 
which I had run through and through. An old officer, a tall stout man, whose 
bead was covered with white hair, sprung upon his feet likea phantom, made a 
violent lunge at my face with a sword, and instantly dropped dead, pierced by 
the bayonet. On my part, I fell beside him, stunned by the blow, which had 
struck me between the eyes, and I heard beneath me the tender and dying voice 
of a boy, saying, ‘ Papa !" 

I then comprehended what I had done, and T looked at my work with frantic 
eagerness. I saw one of those officers of fourteen, so numerous in the Rus- 
sian armies which invaded us at that period, and who were dragged away to this 
awful school. His long curling hair fell upon his bosom as fair, as silken, as 
that of a woman ; and his head was bowed, as though he had but failen asleep a 
second time. His rosy lips, expanded like those of a new-burn infant, seemed 
to be yet moist with the nurse’s milk ; and his large blue eyes, half open, had a 
beauty of form that was fond and feminine. I lifted him upon one arm, and his 
cheek fel! against mine, dripping with blood, as though he were burying his face 
in his mother’s bosom to warmit again. He seemed to shrink from me, and to 
crouch close to the ground, in order to get away from his murderers. Filial af- 
fection and the confidence and repose of a delicious sleep pervaded his lifeless 
face, and he seemed to say to me: “ Let us sleep in peace !” 

‘* Was this an enemy ?” | exclaimed. And that paternal feeling which God 
has put into the bowels of every man leaped and thrilled within me. I clasped 
him to my bosom, when I felt that I was pressing against it the hilt of my sword, 
which had pierced his heart and killed this sleeping cherub. I would have 
stooped my head to his, but my blood covered him with large stains; I felt the 
wound on my forehead, and recollected that it had been given by his father. I 
looked around, with an emotion of shame, and I saw nothing but a heap of dead 
bodies, which my grenadiers were dragging off by the heels and throwing out- 
side, taking nothing from them but their cartridges. 

At this moment the Colonel entered, followed by his column, whose step and 
arms I heard. 

‘«* Bravo, my dear fellow !” said he, “ you've done that jobcleverly. But you 
are wounded !” 

“Look there!” said I—‘ what difference is there between me and a murder- 
er '” 

“Eh! Sacre-dieu ! comrade, what would you have? ‘Tis our trade.” 

« Precisely so,” I replied ; and I rose to resume my command. The boy fell 
back into the folds of his cloak, in which I wrapped him, and his hand dropped 
a bamboo cane, which fell upon my hand, as if he had given itme. I took it, 
resolving. whatever dangers I might have to encounter in future, to have no 
other weapon, and I had not courage to draw my slaughtering sword out of his 
bosom. 

I hastily quitted that den which stank of blood, and, when I was in the open 
air, I felt strong enough to wipe the gore from my bleeding brow. My grena- 
diere were in their ranks ; each was coolly wiping his bayonet on the greensward 
and fastening the flint in the lock of his piece. My sergeant-major, followed by 
the quarter-master, walked before the ranks, holding hus list in his hand; and, 
reading it by the light of a candle’s end stuck in the barrel of his musket, he 
calmly called over the names. [| sat down, meanwhile, at the foot of a tree, and 
the surgeon came and bound up my wound. A heavy March shower fell upon 
my head, and somewhat refreshed me. I could not help heaving a deep sigh. 
“T am tired of war !’’ I said to the surgeon. 

“ So am pg said a grave voice; which I knew. , 

I pushed the bandage from over my eyes, and saw, not Napoleon the Empe- 
ror, but Buonaparte the Soldier. He was alone, dejected, on foot, standing 
before me, his boots sunk in the mud, his coat torn, the rain dripping from the 
brim of his hat: he felt that his last days were come, and around ion he beheld 
his fast soldiers. 

He looked at me stedfastly. ‘I have seen thee somewhere, grumbler,” 
said he. 

From the concluding word, I perceived that it was merely a familiar phrase 
which he had employed. I knew that I had grown older in look than in years 
and in fatigues ; moustaches and wounds disguised me sufficiently. 

‘“T have seen you every where, without being seen,” I replied. 

« Do’st thou wish for promotion ?” 

“Tt is full late,” said I, 

He crossed his arms for a moment without answering. ‘‘ Thou art right,” he 
then said; ‘in three days we shall both of us quit the service.” 

He turned his back on me and remounted his horse, held for him at the dis- 
tance of afew paces. At this moment our ¢ete de colonne had attacked, and the 
enemy was firing bombs atus. One of them fell before my company, and some 
of che men started back in the first moments of alarm, of which they were af- 
terwards ashamed. Bonaparte advanced alone towards the bomb, which burned 
and smoked at his horse’s feet, and made him snuff up the smoke. All continued 
silent and motionless ; the bomb burst and hurt nobody. The grenadiers felt 
the terrible lesson that he gave them, while I felt that in this conduct there was 
something besides which bordered on despair. France was forsaking him, and 
for a moment he had doubted the attachment ef his brave veterans. I deemed 


and the account of which | am putting off in spite of myself, because it pains myself too signally avenged, and him too severely punished by so complete a 


me, my love of military glory had become discreet, grave,devoted, and perfectly | 


desertion. I rose with effort, and, approaching him, grasped and pressed the 
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hand that he offered to several of us. He did not recognize me, but it was for 
me a tacit reconciliation between the most obscure and the most illustrious man 
of our age. The drums beat a charge, and, at daybreak, Rheims was re-taken 
by us. But, a few days afterwards, Paris was in possession of the Allies.— 
(To be concluded next week.) 


THE MONARCH OF BATH —BEAU NASH. 
(Concluded from the last Albion.) 

A singular and ridiculous distinction existed between the ages of our ancestors 
and the present. Love wasa business. Every man above the lower orders was 
adeclared adorerof the sex. But the style of the passion had its changes 
The lover of the latter part of the seventeenth century affected the gravity of 
the Spaniard—knelt at the lady’s feet, made costly presents, wooed her with 
sonnets, declared her a goddess, and longed only to die for hersmile. The lover 
of the beginning of the eighteenth century was the French lover. He wrote 
epigrams, wore embroidered clothes, relied for captivation on the newest fashion 
from Paris, a ten-guinea clouded cane, and a fifty guinea snuff-box. The lover 
of the reign of George II. had altered all this proceeding ; and, though profess- 
ing the most determined devotion to the fair, acted on the extraordinary system 
of winning their hearts by a contempt for their persons. Nonchalance was the 
principle in those days, as apathy is in ours. ‘The beau of a hundred years ago, 
and the exquisite of 1840, differed in nothing, except that the former professed 

















to love the ladies, and the latter professes to love nothing but himself. But the 
beau was the reverse of insensible to either beauty, elegance, or wit. The ex- 


quisite is essential vapidity. ‘Tne beau had his animation, bis anecdote, and the 
perpetual diamond snuff-box glittering in his hand, to fill up the pauses of the 
dialogue. The exquisite is a melancholy object, sliding through life with no 
more purpose than an automaton—living on the smallest conceivable expenditure 
of human understanding, and carried in and out of society, with no more volition 
of his own than the plaster figures on the heads of the Italian hawkers, and with 
not a much more substantial resemblance of humanity. 

Fortune-huuting at length became one of the established professions of Bath, 
and Nash, in his character of general guardian, found himself obliged to keep a 
vigilant eye on the more romantic of his subjects. He generally had good infor- 
mation, and astonished the parties by coups de theatre. 

One evening at the rooms, he sternly walked up to an old lady and her daugh- 
ter, and abruptly told her that ‘it would be wiser for her to be at home.” The 
lady, a woman of fortune, was at first inclined to be indignant at this style of 
address. But as Nash was uncontrolled monarch there, she could only turn 
away with evident signs of surprise and vexation. But on his following her, and 
repeating the words, she began to think that there was some meaning in them 
beyond gratuitous offence. Sle accordingly retired, and went home. There, to 
her astonishment, she found her eldest daughter, who had stayed away from the 
ball on some excuse, ready dressed for an elopement, zn a notorious sharper in 
waiting, with a post-chaise, to carry her off at the moment. Nash's informa- 
tion had acquainted him with the plot, and he had mystified the company by 
taking this dramatic mode of showing his knowledge of all the machine of Bath 
society. 

Another of those incidents was more romantic still. After the peace of 
Utrecht, a number of the military flocked to Bath to enjoy the amusements, 
which had now become celebrated throughout Europe. Among the rest was a 
young lieutenant-colonel, a handsome and lively personage, but with nothing be- 
yond his commission. The gay colonel was an universal favourite ; but the 
gaming-table, and the expensive style of his living, soon compelled him to sell 
an annuity, the wreck of his fortune, and he was on the point of ruin. In this 
extremity, however, whether from taste or speculation, he fell desperately in 
love with a young lady, an only daughter, and the probable heiress of a very 
large property. The colonel’s graces were irresistible, and the lady gave him 
her heart without delay. They would have eloped; and in the wrath of the 
lady’s father would have probably been left without a shilling, had not Nash for- 
tunately interfered. He informed the father of the circumstance ; the lady was 
instantly hurried home ; and the old gentleman, thanking Nash for this import- 
ant service, offered him a considerable present, which, however, was honourably 
declined. 

The colonel, furious at the double disappointment, now attacked Nash, who, 
not making any secret of what he had done as a matter of duty, was challenged 
to fight with swords. But this folly the master of the ceremonies felt that it 
was also his duty to decline, as a guardian of public order; and the wearing of 
swords being then strictly prohibited in Bath, the officer was forced to postpone 
his revenge until they should meet in London. 

But, in the mean time, his debts would admit of no delay, and his creditors 
were on the point of seizing him, when he suddenly escaped from Bath, and, 
having no other resource, went to the continent, and joined the Dutch army in 
Flanders as a volunteer. There the unlucky spendthrift felt all the sufferings 
which the fatigues of a common soldier's life could inflict, without the comforts 
even of his pay ; he was wholly lost sight of, and the general opinion of him 
was, that he had fallen in anengagement. The lady’s father, within the next 
two years, died, and she became possessed of his property. An idea of a cu- 
riously chivalric nature now suggested itself to Nash. As he had never seen 
any evidence of the colonel’s death, he applied himself to ascertain his fate, and 
with so much diligence, that he at length discovered this son of adven. 
ture ‘fretting his hour upon the stage” in a company of strollers at Peter- 
borough. 

Betore the lady's acquaintance with the colonel, she had been solicited in 
marriage by a Lobleman, whom she had rejected for her more agreeable admirer ; 
but who, on his ruin, had returned, renewed his address+s, and was, apparently, 
on the point of succeeding. Nash, thinking that as he had deprived the un- 
lucky colonel of one opportunity, it was only justice to give him another, propo 
sed to the lady (to whom the nobleman was now aconstant attendant) that they 
should all go “to see the players at Peterborough ;” taking them in his own 
equipage, which was one of the most showy in England. 

The play happened to be The Conscious Lovers, a sufficiently sentimental one 
for the occasion ; but the colonel’s part was humiliated into ** Tom.” The lady 
was seated in the stage box, with the peer on one side, and Nash, impatient to 
see the effect of recognition, on the other. At length Tom appeared ; the lady, 
astonished and overwhelmed with the unexpected spectacle, felt all her passion 
revive, and fainted. The colonel, who had recognised her instantly, and was at 
first shocked at the idea of thus appearing before the woman whom he loved, 
now rushed off the stage, sprang into the box, and caught her in his arms ! 

As may be presumed, the nobleman, furnished with such unequivocal proof 
of the lady's feelings, withdrew his suit immediately ; and the lovers were mar- 
ried. 

**Colonel,”’ said Nash, in explaining his conduct, “you once thought me 
your enemy, because | endeavoured to prevent you from ruining each other 
You were then wrong; but you have long since had my forgiveness. If you 
love each other well enough now for matrimony, you fairly have my consent ; 
and confound him, say 1, who attempts to part you.” 

The marriage turned out as happy as it was opulent ; and Nash afterwards 
spent many agreeable days in their society. 

Goldsm:th, 1m that most humourous and touching work of his age, the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” has exactly described this stage scene, where the Vicar’s son 
George is recognised by the woman of his heart among the strollers. ‘The idea 
was probably suggested by the colonel’s adventure. 

Another event, of a more unhappy nature, produced a deep impression at Bath 
A young lady, of good family, of large fortune, and of 1emarkable beauty, visit- 
ed the city, and naturally attracted remarkable attention. Several proposals of 
marriage were soon made to her; but she loved only the privileges of * single 
blessedness,”’ refused all her offers, and determined to enjoy the delights of the 
accomplished and elegant society of the place in their highest indulgence. If 
this was an error, it may be forgiven to a beautiful, witty, and elegant creature 
in the very bloom of life, for she was but nineteen ! 

However, she was not to escape the natural result of living in a perpetual 
blaze of admiration; and she at length fell in love Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than her choice, for her lover was a man of dissipation, utterly ruined, 
unable to restrain himself in any pursuit of pleasure, a gamester and a rake; 
and though a man of original taste and talent, high-bred and accomplished, yet, 
from his habits of excess in every folly of fashionable life, inevitably destined to 
die in a jail 

It was supposed that in his distresses he had been relieved by this beautiful 
creature. But his creditors at length losing patience, he was thrown into prison 
in London. She then took the fatal resolution of discharging his debts, which 
amounted to nearly her whole fortune 

Nash, on becoming acquainted with her intention, immediately employed every 
argument in his power to save her from this step to being undone. He repre- 
sented the fatal uselessness of taking an habitual spendthrift out of prison,the 
hopelessness of reclaiming the vices of a whole life, and, in addition, the hazard 
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tion. At length, on the day fixed for the return of the family from 
Bath, where she had been ieft, she resolved to put an end to all her anxieties, by | 
the most irrevocable of all crimes. 


gentleman’s family, where, though well treated, she sank into still deeper dejec- observed how fatally they were counteracted by gaming: a vice which, t 
ndon to | adopted originally as a matter of revenue in his days of poverty, and afterwards 
retained as an evidence of fashion, produced its natural effect on him, as on all. 
others, in humiliating his character, and finally overthrowing his prosperity. He 


On this day, having set the house in peculiar order, she wrote, on a pane of | gradually grew peevish, and exercised his petulance until he became unpopu- 


the dining-room window, the well-kaown lines, beginning with— 
“Oh, death, thou pleasing end of human woe!” 

When the children had been put to bed, and the house was quiet, she dressed 
herself all in white like a bride, and with a strange affectation of her former | 
finery, even in those melancholy hours, prepared a scarf of pink silk, lengthened | 
by one of gold thread, as the instrument of se!f-destruction. She then, apparent- | 
ly, sat down to read, for she left a volume of Ariosto open atthe page where 
Olympia, stung by the ingratitude of her bosom friend, is thrown into despair. 
She then tied the fatal knot ; but her weight broke it, and she fell to the ground. 
The noise of her fall was heard by some of the servants; but they, imagining it | 





to be merely some passing sound, made no enquiry atthe time. She had still the | 
unhappy firmness to renew the attempt, and next day was found suspended, and | 
cold! The long-continued dejection of her mind in some degree authorized the | 
verdict of the coroner's inquest, who brought it m lunacy. Her death produced | 
a remarkable sensation in Bath; great regret was expressed that the nature of | 
her distresses had not been known before ; and every little trinket which belong- 
ed to her was purchased at a large price, as a memorial of so lovely and so un- 
happy a child of the world 

Another feature of the age was the ridiculous habit of boasting of gallantry. | 
The ‘ homme aux bonnes fortunes,” the pretender to universal conquest over the | 
fair, was originally French, and, like every other French foolery, had been intro- 
duced by the courtiers of Charles II. That wretched and thoroughly contempti- 
ble king left a long legacy of disgrace to English manners. Men of fashion 
copying his scandalous example, were proud of publishing their shame, and the 
shame of the unfortunate objects of their intrigues; and even when the actual 
guilt gradually ceased to be reckoned an essential to high life, the coxcombry of 
the day made its presumed influence with the ladies a constant theme ; of course, 
ninety-nine boastings out of a hundred were absolute falsehvods, and the boast- 
ers were often taken to task with equal justice and severity. But the incident 
which we are about to mention, was of alighter kind. Nash and a friend, walk- 
ing on the “pantiles’’ at Tonbridge, met a young fop of fortune, who jvined 
them. On asking bim how long he had been at the wells, and what company 
was there, the fop replied, that though he had been in the town a month, he had 
geen no better company than he might have found at a Tyburn ball. 

When his auditors had been thus sufficiently convinced of his fashion, his next 
specimen was of his gallantry. ‘* Look there,” said he, pointing toa lady, pass- 
ing at a distance, ‘sce that goddess of midnight—I might have run away with 
her round the world at any time this last fortnight; and see that other one,” 
pointing to another advancing towards the group, ‘* showy as she is, it is not a 
week since she offered me herself and her fortune.” Nash’s friend, who had ex- 
hibited much impatience during the dialogue, now burst forth into rage—‘* Sir,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘I know these two ladies intimately. As to the former she may 
have offered to run away with you, for any thing that I can prove to the contra- 
ry; but I shall ask her; for she is my sister.” The boaster now began to make 
apologies, and said that he meant the other lady. ‘* No, sir," was the indignant 
exclamation, ‘there I know you are a lying rascal, for that Jady came into Ton- 
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“ Would you think it, my 
me out of £500?” “ Why, Nash,” said his Lordship, with less amenity than 





bridge only last night, and she is my wife”’ The gentleman was proceeding to 
cane the puppy, when Nash interposed and saved his shoulders; but it was on | 
the condition that he took his departure from the town without delay. 

Nash’s nature was remarkably generous, and he gave away large sums from | 
the impulse of the moment; even gaming had not the power torender him sel- | 
fish. One day, as he was playing at picquet for a stake of £200, he heard a 
voice behind him, in a whispering conversation, saying, ‘* Heavens! how happy | 
would that money make me.” Nash turned round, recognised the whisperer as 
a gentleman of broken fortune; and winning the money, put the whole sum into 
his hand, adding, ‘*Go home now, and be happy !” | 

Bath was now inits glory ; princescame tu its waters, and Nash acknowledged | 
the compliment with regal liberality. On the convalescence of the Prince of | 
Orange, after trying the wonder-working spring, Nash signalized the event by an 
obelisk thirty feet high. In 1738, four years after, the Prince of Wales’ visit 
was signalized by a similar memorial, but of double the height perhaps, in proof } 
of double reverence; and to make the monuinent coinplete, Nash applied to | 
Pope for an inscription. The poet's letter is sufficiently discontented. 

** Sir,—I have received yours, and thank your partiality in my favour. You 
say words cannot express the gratitude you feel for the favor of his Royal High- 
ness, and yet you would have me express what you feel, and in a few words. I 
own myself unequal to the task; for, even granting it possible to express an in- 
expressible idea, [ am the worst person you could have pitched upon for this pur- | 
pose, who have received so few favors fror.. the great myself, that I am utterly 
unacquainted with what kind of thanks they like best. Whether the P- 
most loves poetry or prose, I protest [ do net know; but this] dare venture to 
affirm, that you can give him as much satisfaction in either as I can.—I am, sir, 
your most affectionate servant, A. Pops.” 





However, on a second application, he was prevailed on to make the experi- | 


ment ; but the inscription was in prose, and sufficiently commonplace :— 
In memory of honours bestowed, 
And in gratitude for benefits conferred, on 
this city, 
By his Royal Highness 


| 


And his Royal Consort, 
In the year i738, 
This Obelisk 18 erected by 

Ricuarp Nasu, Esq. © 


Every thing in Nash's career was either trifling or odd, and sometimes both. 


At this time he became suddenly rich in snuff boxes. The Prince of Orange, in 


return for his attentions, had given bim a snuff-box set with jewels. The 
Prince of Wales gave him a large gold enamelled suuff-box. Some 


of the higher nobility followed the example of the princes. The fashion was 
followed, until it became the general modeof returning his civilities. He was 
said at one time to have had snuff-boxes ghough to supply a small warehouse. 

But his honours had not yet reached their height. 


His picture was painted at 
full length, by order of the corporation, and placed in the ball-room, with the 
bust of Newton on one side and Pope on the other. This instance of corporate 
zeal, however, was too open to ridicule to escape; and the witty Lord 


Chesterfield expressed the feeling of che public with equal pleasantry and pun- | 
gency :— | 
*‘Tmmortal Newton never spoke | 

More truth than heré you'll find ; 
Nor Pope himse!f e’er/penn’d a joke 

Severer on mankind } 

“The picture placed these busts between | 
Gives satire a!l its strength ; | 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 

| 

Yet these sarcasms did noi prevent the painting of another portrait for ano- 
ther ball-room, and even the erection of hit statue in the pump-room. But Nash 
was one of the last who could deserve the tame of fool. His business miglit Be 
folly ; but he pursued it with a sagacity which placed him at the head of his pro- 
fession, unrivailed and alone. It would, @ course, be absurd to speak of such 
qualities as entitling any man to fame ; but their results were unquestionably 
important, in giving employment to the inkcbitants of arising city; in making 
the pleasures of a large population consistent with general order; in contributing 
to polish the native virtues of the English character, by the yraces, without the 
grosser corruptions, of continental life; and in attaching Englishmen to their 
own country, by harmlessly providing at home those social indulgences which so 
many of them were in the habit of seeking abroad, with equal injury to their 
fortunes, their morals, ane their patriotism, 

One of Nash's first regulations was. that cvery head of a family, and, in ge- 
neral, every person coming to Bath forthe season ; should regard it as a matter 
of obligation to subscribe to ali the amusements which he had established. It 
was distinctly understood that those vho were not prepared to pay their contri 
bution had no business to be there. They might look for pleasure any where 
else, but to Bath they had no right to come, while they chose to shring from giv- 
ing their share of the only means by which Bath could be made the resort of the 
fashionable and pleasant world. All this was perfectly fair: and al! this was so 
perfectly understood, that the whole rund of the public amusements was amply 














of reputation which must be incurred by this extraordinary interference on the | 


part of any female, 


gone. The debts were discharged, the lover was let loose to the gaming table, 


and the lady was left with no other course than to return to Bath and live on the 
fragment of her income. 


She soon founda difference in the reception given to the opulent and to the | 


reduced ; but to live in public was now second nature to her; and to enable 
to live in public, she was induced to enter into some obscure arrangement wi' 
dexterous but vulgar woman, who kept a house for play. But the yenera 
which followed sank into her soul. Her character was wholly untoucle 
by the voice of scandal; but she grew melanchuly, a 
ful connexiou, began to think of suicide. 


nd finally le 


She now becamu a 


But love is madness while it lasts, and remorse when it is 


J 


sustained by the public subscription No fashionable beggar, no crafty bargainer 
for amusement at the expense of others, no pitiful pretender to good society, was 
suffered to have the advanteges of tls animated and delightful place, by paying 


afew shilliogs for his personal admission to the concert, or the ball, and then 
making Lis begyarly escape rhe seison must not be left to depend upon these 
shabbinesses ; and those who attempted to practise them were instantly shamed 
But this could not be effected without authority, and here was shown the va 

| lue of effective management. Nash wasadictator, from whose power no appeal 


was suffered. ischaracier and personal influence gave ! 


ma power of decision 
which none, whether inhabitant or visi.er, could venture to re ** Master of 
the ceremonies,” in fact, conveys an unperfect conception of his real uses and 
vers He was general manayer of es.ablisiments en wh de pended the 
perity of arising city, the legitimate pleasures of the w e nobility and 
geviry of England, and no small part of the grace and civilization of the 
‘ 
svash 8 Carcer at len th drew to1 mera ig his merits, we have 


cluse. Inen 


| ward !” Forward !” 
| right and left, led him to adopt the most desperate efforts to break through the 


, centre in front of which La Haye Sainte was still vigorously defended by the 
Freperick, Prince of Wales, 


| idea of this extraordinary species of combat. 


| was brought down, the rider uniformly became a prisoner. 


Contemptuous expressions were used to him, which he was obliged to 


He was one day complaining to the celebrated Lord Chesterfield of his ill luck. 
Lord,” said he, ‘ that b—ch fortune last night tricked 


was his custom, “I don’t wonder at your losing money : but all the world is 
surprised where you get it to lose.” 

Dr. Clarke, the metaphysician, was one day conversing with Locke and some 
other friends in the pump-room, and laughing on some subject of the day. Nash’s 


chariot happened to draw up tothe door. *‘ Boys, boys,” cried the philosopher, 


‘let us now be grave, for here is a fool coming.” The sarcasm, of course, speed- 
ily reached his ear as it ran the round of Bath; but it was endured in silence— 
no doubt a painful silence. 

_ We feel a natural reluctance in mentioning the vexations which began to cloud 
his old age. Attempts were made to drive him from his office. Anonymous 
letters were written to the nobility by mean pretenders to the mastership of the 
ceremonies. 

At length the final hour came to Nash, as it comes to all, and after a year of in- 
creasing debility, he died at his house in St. John's Court, Bath, on the 12th of 
Feb. 1761, aged 87 years. 

The corporation of Bath exhibited their feeling of his public services by a fu- 
neral at theirexpense. His remains were conveyed to the Abbey church with 
all solemnity, the charity children leading the way, fo!lowed by the city music— 
clergymen preceding the coffin, and the pall supported by the senior aldermen— 
the masters of the assembly rooms and beadles of the Bath hospital following— 
the procession being closed by the still more expressive train of the multitudes 
of patients who had from time to time received the benefits of that noble institu- 
tion. He left nothing behind him buta small library, and some trinkets and 
some snuff boxes which had been given him by distinguished persons. His for- 
tune was all gone ; the necessities of his latter years had swallowed up his in- 
come, and among his chief resources was an allowance of ten guineas a month 
made to him by the corporation. 

A great variety of “ character” and ‘recollections of him appeared in the 
public papers immediately upon his decease ; some splenetic, but the majorit 
marking the true lines of his conduct, and giving him credit for his actual servi- 
ces. A leng epitaph by his old friend Dr. Oliver of Bath, detailed his merits 
with force, and yet admitted his errors with fidelity. A fragment of it says— 

His dominion was not 
Over the servility of the vulgar, 
But over the pride of the opulent ! 
By the force of genius 
He erected the City of Bath 
Into a Province of Pleasure, 
And became, by universal consent, 
Its Legislator and Ruler. 
He planned, improved, and regulated 
All the amusements of the place. 

His fundamental law was Good Breeding. 
‘HOLD SACRED DECENCY AND DECORUM!” 
Was his constant maxim. 

None, however exalted by beauty, 
Blood, titles, or riches, 

Could be guilty of a breach of it unpunished. 
He kept the gentlemen in order 

By prohibiting the wearing of swords 
He kept the ladies in good humour 
By ordaining scandal to be the mark 
Of a foolish head and a malicious heart. 
Thus establishing his government 
On pillars of honour and politeness, 
He maintained it for half a century 
With reputation, honour, and undisputed authority. 


I 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
(Concluded from the last Albion.) 


Napoleon, from his commanding station near La Belle Alliance, viewed the 
progress of this mighty struggle, and the valorous but fruitless eflorts which his 
devoted followers were making to secure the victory. The intrepid conduct of 
the British is said to have frequently called forth his eulogiums, and observing 
how the chasms were filled up the instant they were made by the French artil- 
lery, he exclaimed to Soult, his Lieutenant-General, ‘* Qu'elles braves troupes 7 
comme ils travaillent ! tres-bien !’—** What brave troops! how they go thesagh 
their work! admirable! admirable!” adding, ‘but they must give way!’ 
‘‘ No, sire!” replied Soult, ‘ they prefer being cut to pieces.’ To the intelli- 
gence of every fresh repulse, his only reply was, ‘ Avant! Avant !"—* For- 
Acting on this principle, the defeat of his troops on the 


Hanoverian light troops. At each end of the court-yard of this farm-house, 
stood a large door or gate, through which the besiegers and besieged fired at 
each other with dreadful effect. When the last cartridge of the Hanoverians 
was expended, they kept up an unequal contest with their swords and bayonets 
through the windows and embrasures, till the increasing numbers of the enemy 
enabled them to storm the farm house ; but the resistance of the gallant Ger- 
mans did not cease til! nearly their last man had ceased to breathe, and the 
whole building presented a scene of shattered ruin, which could not be looked 
upon without a degree of interest traly terrific. 

The French had for some time kept up a violent cannonade on the centre of 
the British line, but now having established a post on the causeway, Napoleon 
ordered his generals to direct their main force against that part of the British 
position which had become exposed. The troops posted in this direction resist- 
ed for hours the varied attacks of the enemy’s cavalry and artillery, and a some- 
what particular description of the kind of conflict sustained by a square com- 
posed of the 30th and 73d, commanded by Sir Colin Halket, may afford some 
To no square did the French ar 
tillery and cuirassiers pay more frequent visits, so that the soldiers began almost 
to recognize the faces of those messengers of death. Sometimes they gallop- 
ed up tothe very points of the bayonet; at other times, confiding in their ar- 
mour, they fearlessly walked their horses round the bulwark of steel, that they 


| should have more time to seek some chasm in the ranks at which they might 


rush in. General Halket, perceiving that the balls made little impression om 
those mail-clad men, ordered the soldiers to aim at the horses, as when the horse 
sy the imperturba- 
ble constancy of these two gallant corps, the cuirassiers were repeatedly dri- 
ven off, and upon each of these occasions the line was promptly formed to 
give the flying foe a more effective volley, or to render the enemy’s artillery 
less destructive to themselves. When again the storm was seen gathering 
and rolling on, the command to re-form square, prepare to receive cavalry, was 
promptly and accurately obeyed. In a moment the whole were prostrate on 
their breasts, to let the iron shower fly over, and they were erect in an in- 
stant, when the cannon ceased and the cavalry charged. At one period of the 
combat, the commander of the cuirassiers attempted to throw this invingible 
phalanx off their guard by a ruse-de guerre, by lowering his sword to Sir Colin 
Halket, and several of the officers cried out, ‘Sir, they surrender.” But the 
British general, justly suspecting thet a body of well-mounted cavalry would not 
surrender to a corps fixed to the spot in a defensive position, made no other reply 
than, “ Be firm—fire ;” and the volley put the colonel and his cuirassiers to 


flight, with a laugh of derision from the men he meant to cut to pieces. The 
Duke of Wellington paid frequent visits to this distinguished square. Uponone 


of these occasions he inquired, ** How they were?” The commander replied, 
that nearly two-thirds of their number had fallen, and the rest were eo exhaust- 
ed, that it might be attended with advantage if one of the foreign Corps who 
had not suffered would take their station even for a short time. The reply of 
the Duke was “It is impossible ! the issue of the battle depends on the un- 


flinching front of the British troops; you and I and every Englishman in the field 


must die on the spot we now occupy.” ‘ Enough, my Lord,” said Sir Colin 
Halket, “we stand here till the last man falls.” And, though himself severely 
wounded, this brave man would no doubt have kept his word, had not the Bri 
tish cavalry soon flown to his relief.* 

The Duke of Wellington now felt that the erit 
for all bis energies 


cal situation of affairs called 


and they were exerted with decisive effect. Many of his 





short but encouraging phrases had a talisman effect on the men. Riding up 
to the 95th, when infront of the line, awaiting @ formidable charge of cavalry, 
he exclaimed, * Stand fast, 95th—we must net be beat—what will they say in 
* Mr. Simpson in his “ Visit to I ” relates the following tance of individua 
hero ‘ General Halket } her in the field, who el of a Hanove 
mn A trait of heroisr elated of him, which } fe é es in modern 
warfare \ not excell ‘ r famed achievement hie t Bruce, in his 
short vat with Sir] i that memorable xd foremost on 
tory’ shtest page \ erloo was fought A Fren enera!l was giving his 
orders with great ¢ f a large body of troops, #1 1 1 to their fr mt un} 
attende Ce eld e a dash at him at full gallo putting a pistol te 
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engaged, he said, ‘‘ Hard pound- 


England!” To another regiment, when fiercel 
y nd longest. Never mind, we'll win 


“ing, this, gentlemen ; let’s see who will pou 
the battle yet.” m 

The security of the British line became at this time extremely critical; se- 
veral of the regiments having no longer a sufficient number of men left to form 
square, were obliged to receive the cavalry in line, in order to cover the neces- 
sary space of ground. A close column of French infantry now pressed for- 
ward to carry the village of Mont St. Jean in the rear of the British centre: 

-some gallant charges from the British and German hussars and light dragoons, 
-threw the advancing column into disorder. The hussars displayed their usual 
-courage, but notwithstanding the heroic exertions of the Earl of Uxbridge, their 
light horses were forced to give way before the ponderous rush of the cuiras- 
siers ; and some of the light regiments suffered considerably on this occasion. 
At this critical moment, the household brigade, composed of the Life Guards, 
Oxford Blues, and 1st Dragoon Guards, led on by Sir John Elley, at his own 
request, made a charge on the French cavalry, which was productive of the 
most tremendous effects. The weight and armour of the cuirassiers proved in- 
effectual against the shock of this splendid and irresistible brigade—they were 
‘literally ridden down upon the field—hundreds were driven headlong inte a 
quarry or gravel pit, where they rolled a confused and undistinguishable mass 
of men and horses, till the fire of the cavalry and artillery put a period to their 
sufferings. Those who for some time stood their ground proved also the supe- 
rior strength of the British soldiers, with whom they fought hand to hand. A 
corporal of the Life Guards, named Shaw, well known asa pugilist, and equal- 
ly formidable as a swordsman, slew or disabled ten of the cuirassiers with his 
own hand, before he was killed by a musket or pistol shot. The officers as 
well as the men of this heroic band, were closely engaged in individual com- 
‘at with the enemy. Sir John Elley, who was remarkable for his strength, 
his horsemanship, and skill in the use of his sword, performed feats of valour 
that would have done honour to the days of chivalry, and being at one period of 
the combat surrounded by six or seven cuirassiers, he, though severely wounded, 
cut his way through them, leaving three or four of his assailants dead behind 
him, their wounds bearing striking indications of the unusual strength of the 
arm which inflicted them. Colonel Ferrier of the 1st Life Guards fell on this 
memorable occasion. He had led his regiment to the charge no less than ele- 
ven times; and most of the charges were not made till after his head had been 
laid open by the cut of a sabre, and his body pierced with a lance. Major 
Pack, of the Royal Horse Guards, was also particularly distinguished. He 
had been among the first to dash into the ranks of the enemy, and he and his 
opponent having dismounted each other, he mounted a troop-horse, and in the 
second charge led his squadron against a column of cuirassiers. He killed the 
officer commanding the column, but he himself was the next moment run 
through the body, and numbered with the slain. Colonel Fuller, and Major 
Bringhurst of the Ist Dragoon Guards, meta similar fate. The results of 
this brilliant charge were most important—the enemy were driven in confusion 
from the heights, with the loss of 1200 prisoners, and great numbers killed; 
and the gallant victors followed up their success till the farm of La Haye Sainte 
was retaken, and the British again re-established in the positions which they oc- 
cupied before the attack. The Duke of Wellington could with difficulty re- 
strain the impetuosity of his troops, who, after standing for so many hours 
exposed to the most furious charges, now eagerly demanded to be led against 
the enemy. ‘Not yet, not yet, my brave fellows!” was the Duke’s reply: 
“be firm a little longer—you shall have at them by and by.” 

Indeed the patience of the illustrious chief, as well as that of his heroic fol- 
lowers, must have been put to the severest test. The combat had continued for 
six hours with unabated fury, and one-fourth of the allied troops were killed or 
wounded, while the remainder were worn out with fatigue, and destitute of 
the smallest refreshment. It would be impossible, under such circumstances, 
but that the spirit of the men must droop. In fact, during the interval of the 
cavalry attacks, while the French artillery was spreading havoc in the British 
ranks, an indifference to life seemed spreading fast among the soldiery, though 
on the near approach of the enemy, they became as alert as ever. Yet Lord 
Wellington remained cool, and apparently cheerful, determined to maintain 
the contest while one regiment continued firm at its post. An aid-de-camp 
coming up with the intelligence that the 5th and 6th divisions, who were post- 
ed on the left, were nearly destroyed, and that it was utterly impossible that 
they could maintain their ground—“I cannot help it,” said he, ‘they must 
“2 their ground: would to God that Blucher or night were come?” 

hile the battle was thus raging in the centre, the 2nd corps under Prince 
Jerome, had renewed their attacks upon the right wing. The post of Hou- 
goumont, which had received repeated reinforcements from the division of 
Guards, had never ceased to be the object of the most desperate assaults; but 
its brave garrison maintained it to the last, and the loss of the French, in this 
attack alone, is estimated at 10,000 men. In the early part of the action, the 
extreme right, consisting of the 2d and 4th divisions, was protected by the deep 
ravines from the charges of the enemy; but Sir Frederick Adam’s brigade of 
the 2d, composed of the 52d, 71st, and a battalion of the 95th, who were close 
to the right of the centre, were for two hours exposed to a dreadful fire of 
artillery, without being able to discharge a musket at the enemy. This bri- 
gade had only joined the army the preceding evening, and were so exhausted 
after a fatiguing march of two days, that the continued roar of cannon and 
bursting P shells was not sufficient to prevent several of the men from 
falling asleep, in which state many fell victims to the cannon balls which flew 
thickly around them. At length the French lancers made a dash at some ar- 
tillery in their rear. The brigade were instantly on their feet, formed square, 
and repelled the enemy. ‘The latter returned again and again to the 
charge, but, aided by the 13th light dragoons, who came up to their as- 
sistance, under Colonel Boyce, the brigade finally succeeded in putting them 
to the route. 

It was now five o'clock, and the British, though dreadfully weakened, still 
gallantly maintained their position at every point—but some movements on the 
enemy's right, now began to indicate that they were about to be supported in 

_.the unequal contest by their Prussian allies, whose arrival had been so long 
and so ardently expected. In fact, General Bulow, with two brigades of infan- 
try and a corps of cavalry, was then defiling by Ohain, in the rear of the 
French army, after having encountered extraordinary difficulties in their pas- 
sage through the woods of St. Lambert. But while Napoleon continued the 
main conflict against the British position, he opposed to this enemy the 6th 
corps, uncer Count Lobau, aud an engagement was immediately commenced in 
this quarter, but with little energy, as Bulow did not wish to undertake any 
thing serious till the arvival of Marshal Blucher. 

It ts thought that Napoleon, as a prudent general, should at this moment 

fhave discontinued the action, the whole of the Imperial Guard being stl in 
‘reserve, who, considering the exhausted state of the British, would have been 
more than sufficient to cover his retreat on the Dyle and Sambre. But his re- 
~collection of the day of Marengo, where his reiterated efforts, after the battle 
had been to all appearance lost, secured him the victory, led him to hope for 
@ similar triumph on this occasion, as on it alone rested his hopes of uniting 
the French nation in support of histhrone. After reflecting for some moments 
on his critical situation, he determined again to attack the weakest part of the 
British line in great force ; hoping to carry it before the remainder ef the Prus- 
sians could arrive. He accordingly brought forward the whole of the cavalry 
of his guard, and directed it, supported by fresh masses of infantry, on the cen- 
tre of the position. Their first shock was irresistible; they ascended the 
heights, and thirty pieces of cannon fell into their power. But the presence 
of the Duke of Wellington quickly averted the dangers which now menaced 
the British army. Placing himself at the head of three battalions of English, 
and three of Brunswickers, he addressed them in a few animating sentences, 
and then led them against the enemy, who were now proudly advanciag to 
thevery rear of his lines. In a moment victory was rescued from their 
grasp, they abandoned the artillery which they had taken, and fled with pre- 
cipitation. ore 

Daring this conflict in the centre, Count Lobau had repulsed Bulow’s advanc- 

ed guard, and driven them again into the woods; and Napoleon expressed the 
strongest confidence that Grouchy was moving in the same line with the 

Prussians, and would ‘shortly arrive to his assistance. He therefore resolved 
to persevere in his exertions to carry the British position, notwithstanding the 
immense sacrifice of lives which was the consequence of every fresh attack ; 
and so certain was he of success, even at this advanced period of the battle, 
that he ordered his secretary to send an express to Paris, saying, that the victo- 
ty was his. About seven o'clock it was announced to him, that powerful bo- 
dies of Prussians were opening from the woods near the Frischermont on his 
right flank, and threatening his rear, but he treated the aid-de-camp who brought 
the intelligence with contempt. ‘ Be off,” said he, * you are frightened ; ride 

up tothe columns that are deploying, and you will find that they are (irouchy’s.” 

All who obeyed his command were killed or taken, and he was made sensi- 
ble of his error, when the Prussians commenced an attack on his right wing 
He still, however, believed that Grouchy must be as near to support, as this 
new enemy was to attack him, and he caused General Labedoyere to circulate 
this opinion amongst the troops, with whom he now resolved to make a last 
grand effort. Having detached the whole of the reserves of the 6th corps, and 
the Young Guard, with 100 pieces of cannon, against the Prussians, he brought 
forward fifteen thousand of the Imperial Guard, who remaining on the ridge of 
La Belle Alliance, or bebind it, had scarcely yet drawn a trigger in the action 
He placed himself at the head of these celebrated troops, descended the hill, 
and led them till he reached a ravine, half way between La Belle Alliance and 
La Haye Sainte, where he was protected from the fire of the British Artillery. 
Here his veteran guards defiled before him for the last time. Led on by Mar- 








warlike music, over ground covered with heaps of slain, and slippery with blood ; 
rallying in their progress such of the bruken cavalry and infantry of the line, as 
still maintained the combat. Such was the clamour, that the British believed 
that Napoleon himself would be the leader in this new attack ; but they were 
not umprepared to meet it. The Duke of Wellington had not failed to improve 
the advantage which the repeated repulses of the enemy had given him. The 
extreme right of the line under Lord Hill, had gradually gained ground after each 
unsuccessful charge on the right of the centre, until ihe space between Hou- 
goumont and Braine-la-Leude being completely cleared of the enemy, this wing, 
with its artillery and sharp-sheoters, was brought round§from a convex to a con- 
cave position, so that their guns raked the enemy as they debouched upon the 
causeway. The service of the British artillery upon this occasion was so accu- 
rate and destructive that the heads of the French columns were enfiladed and 
almost annihilated before they could reach the high road, so that they seemed 
for a considerable time advancing from the hollow way, without gaining ground 
on the plain. The enthusiasm of the Imperial Guard, however, enabled them 
to overcome this obstacle, as well as a charge of the gallant Brunswickers, 
which they repelled with considerable slaughter. They rushed up the heights 
with great spirit, at a point where the British Guards lay prostrate in a hollow, 
to avoid the destructive fire of the French artillery, by which the assault was 
covered. The Duke of Wellington had placed himself on a ridge behind them, 
declaring that he would never quit it but in triumph ; and as soon as the Impe- 
rial Guard had approached within one hundred yards, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“Up, Guards, and at them!” The French battalions appeared startled for a 
moment at the unexpected apparition of this fine body of men, who were 
drawn up in line four deep : but the veterans soon recovering their composure, 
advanced at the charge step, their artillery filing off to the right and left, till 
they were within twenty yards of their opponents, and on the point of dashing 
at them with their bayonets, when a volley was poured upon them by the Bri- 
tish, which literally drove them back with its shock: a second volley increased 
their confusion, and befure they had time to ceploy or manceuvre, the British 
cheered, and charged them with an effect that proved irresistible. The Duke 
himself at this crisis brought up General Adam's brigade, and completed 
the route of the enemy. A regiment of tirailleurs attempted to cover their 
retreat, and attack the pursuers, but they fled from the very cheers of the Bri- 
tish. The Old Guard had still preserved their squares, but they were now 
charged by the British cavalry, forced, and almost entirely cut to picces, and 
their leader, General Cambrone, was taken prisoner. 

Napoleon beheld, from his stétion in the ravine, the route of his chosen 
troops. He talked of rallying them to make another effort, and persisting 
that Grouchy was at hand; but from this he was persuaded by Bertrand and 
Drouet, who represented to him hew much the fate of France and of the army 
depended on his life. Hitherto head shown the greatest coolness and indiffer 
ence throughout this eventful day ; but when he observed his celebrated guards 
recoil in disorder, the cavalry intermingled with the foot, and trampling them 
down, he said to his attendants. ‘‘ J/ sont mélés ensemble,” (they are mixed to- 
gether,) shook his head, and retired to his former station on the heights of 
Belle Alliance, and on the advance of the British line, he exclaimed, ** A pre- 
sent c'est fini—sauvons nous.” (Itis over for the present—let us save our- 
selves.) He instantly left the field of battle, at about half past eight 
o'clock, accompanied by five or six officers, and galloped along the road to Ge- 
nappe. No other course but flight now remained for him, in order to escape 
death or captivity. 

The Duke of Wellington had hitheto suffered no prospect of advantage to 
withdraw him from his position ; but now the decisive moment was come for 
bringing this conflict to a termination. The acuteness of his sight enabled 
him to perceive the advance of the Prussians in great force on the enemy's 
right flank, while the ruinous disorder in which the French Jed before the Bri- 
tish Guards declared them past the power of rallying. He therefore deter- 
mined to become the assailant in his turn. He ordered the whole army to ad- 
vance to the charge, the centre formed in line four deep, and the battalions on 
the flanks in squares for their security ; the Duke himself, with his hat in his 
hand, leading the whole line, which was supported by the cavalry and artillery. 
This movement is represented has having been one of the finest military spec- 
tacles ever witnessed ; and could it have been viewed apart from the scene of 
carnage which the field exhibited in every quarter, must have excited an inde- 
scribable glow of triumph in the bosoms of the gallant troops, who for so many 
hours had maintained with unwavering constancy the unequal contest. The set- 
ting sun, which through the sanguinary day had been veiled in clouds, now 
burst forth for a foment from its obscurity, and darted a cheering ray on the 
British columns as they rushed down the slopes, and crossed the plain which 
separated them from the French position. To ascend the heights of Belle Al- 
liance was the work of a moment, though in presence of the fire of 150 pieces 
of cannon. Some resistance was still offered by the remnant of the Imperial 
Guard, which was rallied by Marshal Ney, but it was quickly overcome. The 
reserve of the Young Guard, which was posted in a hollow between Belle. Al- 
liance and Monplaisir, was totally routed by the 52d and 71st regiments, who, 
after they had put the enemy to flight, separated, and running on two sides of an 
oval for a considerable way, met again, end thus cut off a great number of pri- 
soners. The first line of the Frerch was now thrown back upon and mingled with 
the second, in inextricable confusion ; pressed by the British in front, and by the 
Prussians on the right flank and in the rear, corps of every varied description 
were blended in one confused tide of flight, which no person attempted to 
guide or to restrain. Baggage waggons, dismounted guns, ammunition carts, 
and arms of every description, encumbered the open field as wellas the cause- 
way, and with them were intermingled in thick profusion the corpses of the 
slain, or the bodies of the wounded, who in vain shrieked and implored compas- 
sion as the fugitives and their pursuers drove headlong over them. 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER Lil.—THE PAGE. 

Under the deep shade of some tail trees—sheltered from the noon-day sun, 
we lay down to resto urselves, and enjoy a most patriarchal dinner—some dry- 
biscuits, a few bunct.es of grapes, ind a little week wine, savouring more of the 
borachio-skin than the vine-juice were all we boasted—yet they were not un 
grateful at such a time and place. ;, 

“* Whose health did you pledge, then,” said St. Croix, with a half malicious 
smile, as I raised the glass silentlyto my lips. 

I blushed deeply, and looked con used. ° 

“A ses beaux yeux, whoever sl be,” said he, gaily tossing off his wine :— 
“and now, if you feel disposed, I'lltell you my story. Itin good truth—is not 
worth relating, but it may serve toset you asleep, at all events. 

“‘T have already told you I was  page.—Alas, the impressions you may feel 
of that functionary, from having séen Cherubino, ee but a faint notion of him, 
when pertaining to the household of the emperor Napoleon. 

‘The Farfallone Amoroso basked in the soft smiles and sunny looks of the 
Countess Almaviva: we met but he cold impassive look of Talleyrand—the 
piercing and penetrating stare of Savary—or the ambiguous smile, half me- 
nace, half mockery, of Mons. Fouthé. While on service, our days were pass- 
ed in the ante-chamber, beside th» salle d'audience of the Emperor—reclining 
against the closed door, watchingattentively for the gentle tinkle of the little 
bell which summoned us to open |or the exit of some wily diplomate, or the 
entre of some redoubted general. Thus passed we the weary hours; the illus- 
trious visitors by whom we wef surrounded had no novelty, consequently 
no attraction for us, and the namesalready historical were but household words 
with us. 

“ We often remarked, too, the phud and distant bearing the Emperor assumed 
towards those of his generals who had been his former companions in arms. 
Whatever familiarity or freedom may have existed in the campaign, or in the 
battle field, the air of the Tuilleries certainly chilled it. I have often heard 
that the ceremonious observances end rigid etiquette of the old Bourbon court 
was far preferable to the stern reserve and unbending stiffness of the imperial 
one. 

“The antechamber is but the reflection of the reception-room; and what- 
ever be the whims—the caprices—the littleness of the Great Man, they are 
speedily assumed by his inferiors—and the dark temper of one casts a lowering 
shadow on every menial by whom he is surrounded. 

“ As for us, we were certainly not long in catching somewhat of the spirit of 
the Emperor; and [ doubt much, if the impertinence of the waiting-room was 
not more dreaded and detested than the abrupt speech and searching look of 
Napoleon himself. 

‘*What a malicious pleasure have [| not felt in arresting the step of M. de 
Talleyrand, as he approached the Emperor's closet-—with what easy insolence 
have I lisped out, ‘ pardon, Monsieur, but his majesty cannot receive you’—or, 
‘Monsieur Le Duc, his majesty, has given no orders for your admission.’—How 
amusing it was to watch the baffled look of each, as he retired once more to 
his place among the crowd; the wily diplomate covering his chagrin with a 
practiced smile, while the stern marsha! would blush to his very eyes with indig- 
nation. This was the great pleasure that our position afforded us; and with a 
boyish spirit of mischief, we cultivated it to perfection, and became at last the 
very horror and detestution of all who frequented the levees ; and the ambassa- 
dor, whose fearless voice was heard among the councils of kings, became soft 
and conciliating in his approaches to us; and the hardy general, who would have 
charged upon a brigade of artillery, was timid as‘a girl in addressing us a mere 
question. 


‘Among the amiable class thus characterised, I was most conspicuous, pre 


shal Ney, this noble column then pressed on with loud shouts, and the clang of | serving cautiously atone of civility, that left nothing openly to complain of. 1 











assumed an indifference and impartiality of manner that no exigency of affairs— 
no pressing haste, could discompose or disturb, and my bow of recognition to 
Soult or Massena was as coolly measured, as my monosyllable answer was accu- 
rately conned over. ' 

“Upon ordinary occasions, the Emperor, at the close of each person’s andi 
ence, rang his little bell for the admission of the next in order, as they arrived in 
the waiting-room ; yet when any thing important was under consideration, a list 
was given us in the morning of the names to be presented in rotation, which no 
casual circumstance was ever suffered to interfere with. 


“It is now about four months since, one fine morning, such a list was placed 
within my hands. His Majesty was just then occupied with an inquiry into the 
naval force in the kingdom ; and, asl cast my eyes carelessly over the names, 
I reed little else than Vice-admiral so and so, Commander such an one, and 
Chef d’Escadron such another, and the levee presented accordingly, instead of 
its usual brilliant array of gorgeous uniform and aiguiletted marshals, the simple 
blue-and-gold of the naval service. 

“The marine was not in high favour with the Emperor, and truly, my recep- 
tion of these unfrequent visitors was any thing but flattering. The early part 
of the morning was, as usual, occupied by the audience of the Minister of Police 
and the Duc de Bassano, who, evidently, from the length of time they remained, 
had matters of importance to communicate. Meanwhile, the antechamber filled 
rapidly, and, before noon, was actually crowded. It was just at this moment 
that the folding-door slowly opened, and a figure entered, such as I had never 
before seen in our brilliant saloon; he was a man of five or six and fifty, short, 
thickset, and strongly built, with a bronzed and weather-beaten face, and a broad 
open forehead, deeply scarred with a sabre-cut ; a shaggy gray moustache curl- 
ed over, and concealed his mouth, while eyebrows of the same colour shaded 
his dark and piercing eyes. His dress was a coarse coat of blue cloth such as 
the fishermen wear in Bretagny, fastened at the waist by a broad belt of black 
leather, from which hung a short broad-bladed cutlass: his loose trowsers, of 
the same material, were turned up at the ankles, to show a pair of strong legs, 
coarsely cased in blue stockings and thin-soled shoes, a broad-leaved oil-skin hat 
was held in one hand, and the other stuck carelessly in his pocket, as he enter- 
ed ; he came in with a careless air, and, familiarly saluting one or two officers in 
the room, sat himself down near the door, appearing lost in his own reflec- 
tions. 

“«* Who can you be, my worthy friend?’ was my question to myself, as I 
surveyed this singular apparition: at the same time casting my eyes down the 
list, I perceived that several pilots of the coast of Havre, Calais, and Boulogne, 
had been summoned to Paris to give some information upon the soundings and 
depth of water along the shore. 

“ *Ha,’ thought I,‘ I have it—the good man has mistaken his place, and in- 
stead of remaining without, has walked boldly forward to the antechamber.’ 
There was something so strange and so original in the grim look of the old fel- 
low,as he sat there alone ,that I suffered him to remain quietly in his delusion,in- 
stead of ordering him back to the waiting-room without; besides, I perceived 
that a kind of sensation was created among the others by his appearance there, 
which amused me greatly. 

‘**As the day wore on, the officers formed into little groups of three or four, 
chatting together in an under tone of voice; all, save the old pilot ;—he had ta- 
ken a huge tobacco-box from his capacious breast pocket, and inserting an im: 
mense piece of the bitter weed in his mouth, began to chew it as leisurely as 
though he were walking the quarter-deck. The cool ‘insouciance’ of such a 
proceeding amused me much, and I resolved to draw him out a little. 

“His strong, broad features, his deep voice, his dry, blunt manner, were all in 
admirable keeping with his exterior, and amused me highly. 

‘** Par Dieu, my lad,’ said he, after chatting some time, ‘had you not better 
oe: the Emperor that I am waiting !—It’s now past noon, and must eat some- 
thing.’ 

“* «Have a little patience,’ saidI; ‘his Majesty is going to invite you to din- 
ner.’ 


‘“«* Be it so:’ said he gravely, ‘ provided the hour be an early one, I’m his 
man.’ 


* With difficulty did I keep down my laughter as he said this, and conti- 
nued ;— 

***So you know the Emperor already, it seems?’ 

“*Yes, that Ido! I remember him when he was no higher than your- 
self.’ 

“* How delighted he'll be to find you’here. I hope you have brought 


up some of your family with you, as the Emperor would be so flattered by 
Sx 
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“*No; I've left them at home ; this place don't suit us much. We have 
plenty to do, besides spending our time and money among all you fine folks 
here.’ 

“* And not a bad life of it, either,’ added I, ‘fishing for cod and herrings— 
stripping a wreck now and then.’ 

**He stared at me, as I said this, like a tiger on the spring, but spoke not 
a word. 

‘““* And how many young sea wolves may you have in your den at home ?’ 
“Six ; and all o’ them able to carry you with one hand, at arm’s 
length !’ 

“*T have no doubt: I shall certainly not test their ability. But you yourself, 
how do you like the capital ?” 

“Not over well, and I'll tell you why—’ 

“As he said this, the door of the audience-chamber opened, and the 
Emperor appeared : his eyes flashed fire, as he looked hurriedly around the 
room. 

“ « Who is in waiting here 

‘“«*T am, please vour Majesty,’ saidI ; bowing deeply, as I started from my 
seat. 

**¢ And where is the Admiral Truguet? Why was he not admitted ?” 

‘“«* Not present, your Majesty,’ said I, trembling with fear. 

“« Hold there, young fellow: not so fast ; here he is.’ 

“¢Ah, Truguet, mon ami!’ cried the Emperor, placing both hands on the old 
fellow’s shoulders ; ‘ how long have you beeu in waiting ? 

“« [wo hours and a half,’ said he, producing in evidence a watch like a 
saucer. 

“«* What ! two hours and a half, and I not know it !’ 

“*No matter: Iam always happy to serve your majesty. But if that fine 
fellow had not told me that you were going to ask me to dinner——’ 

“*He! he said so,—did he!’ said Napoleon, turning at me a glance like a 
wild beast. ‘Yes, Truguet, so I am: you shall dine with me to-day. And 
you, sir,” said he, dropping his voice to a whisper, as he came closer towards me. 
‘And you have dared to speak thus! Call ina guard there; Capitaine, put this 
person under arrest ; he is disgraced—he is no longer page of the palace. Out 
of my presence! away sir!’ 

“The room wheeled round ; my legs tottered, my senses reeled ; and I saw 
no more. 

‘Three weeks’ bread and water in St. Pélagie, however, brought me to my 
recollection ; and at last my kind—my more than kind friend—the Empress, 
obtained my pardon, and sent me to St. Cloud, till the Emperor should forget 
all about it. How I contrived again to refresh his memory I have already 
told you; and certainly you will acknowledge that I have not been fortunate in 
my interviews with Napoleon.” 

“1 am conse ous how much St. Croix’s story loses in my telling. The 
‘naives expressions, the grace of the narrative, were its charm ; and these, alas! 
I can neither translate nor imitate, no more than I can convey the strange mix- 
ture of deep feeling and levity, shrewdness and simplicity, that constituted the 
manner of the narrator. 

With many a story of his courtly career he amused me as we trotted along ; 
when, towards nightfall of the third day, a peasant informed us that a body of 
French cavalry occupied the convent of San Cristoval, about three leagues 
off. The opportunity of his return to his own army pleased him far less than 
I expected ; he heard without any show of satisfaction that the time of his li- 
beration had arrived, and when the moment of leave-taking drew near, he bee 
came deeply affected. a he 

“ Eh bien, Charles,” said he, smiling sadly through his dimmed and tearful 
eyes. ‘You've been a kind friend to me. Is the time neverto come when I 
can repay you?” . : 

« Yes, yes: we'll meet again, be assured of it. Meanwhile, there is one way 
you can more than repay any thing I have done for you.” 

“Oh! name it at once.” 7 { 

“Many a brave fellow of ours is now, and doubtless many more will be, pri- 
soners with your army inthis war. Whenever, therefore, your lot brings you in 
contact with such if ; ~* ; 

“ They shall be my brothers,” said he springing towards me, and throwing 
his arm round my neck. “ Adieu, adieu !” ith that he rushed from the 
spot, and, before I could speak again, was mounted upon the peasant’s horse, 
and waving his hand to me in farewell. 
| looked after him as he rode at a fast gallop down the slope of the green 
mountain, the noise of the horse's feet echoing along the silent plain. I turned 
at length to leave the spot, and then perceived, for the first time, that when ta- 
king his farewell of me, he had hung around my neck his miniature of the 
Empress. Poor boy! how sorrowful I felt thus to rob him of what he held 
so dear! how gladly would I have overtaken him to restore it! Jt was the only 
keepsake he possessed, and, knowing that I could not accept it, if offered, he 
took this way of compelling me to keep it. 

Through the long hours of the summer’s night I thought of him; and, when, 











at last, I slept towards morning, my first thought, on waking, was of the soli- 
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day before me. The miles no longer slipped imperceptibly along ; no lon- 
ger dit the noon and night seem to fallow. Plas ! that one should grow old ! 
the very sorrows of our early years have something soft and touching in them. 
Arising less from deep wrong than slight mischances, the grief they cause comes 
ever with an alloy of pleasant thoughts, telling of the tender past ; and, mid the 
tears called up, forming some bright rainbow of future hope. 
Poor St. Croix had already won greatly upon me ; and | felt lonely and deso- 
late when he departed. 








CHAPTER LIII.—THE ALVAS. 


Nothing of incident marked our further progress towards the frontier of 
Spain, and at length we reached the small town of Alvas. It was past sunset 
as we arrived ; and, instead of the usual quiet and repose of a little village, we 
found the streets crowded with people on horseback and on foot; mules, bul- 
locks, carts, and waggons blocked up the way, and the oaths of the drivers and 
the screaming of women and children resounded on all sides. 

With what little Spanish I possessed I questioned some of those near me, 
and learned, in reply, that a dreadful engagement had taken place that day be- 
tween the advanced guard of the French, under Victor, and the Lusitanian le- 
gion; that the Portuguese troops had been beaten and completely routed, losing 
all their artillery and baggage ; that the French were rapidly advancing, and ex- 
pected hourly to arrive at Alvas; in consequence of which, the terror-stricken 
inhabitants were packing up their possessions and hurrying away. ' 

Here then was a point of considerable difficulty for me at once. My instruc- 
tions had never provided for such a conjuncture, and I was totally unable to de- 
termine what was best to be done. Both my men and their horses were com- 
pletely tired by a march of fourteen leagues, and had a pressing need of some 
rest. 
the speed that fear inspires; andto my urgent request for some information 
as to food and shelter, I could obtain no other reply than muttered mena- 
ces of the fate before me if I remained, and exaggerated accounts of French 
cruelty. 

Ama all this bustle and confusion, a tremendous fall of heavy rain set in, 


which at once determined me, come what might, to house my party, and pro- | 


vide forage for our horses. 
As we pushed our way slowly through the encumbered streets, looking on 
every side for some appearance of a village inn, a tremendous shout rose up in 


our rear, and a rush of the people towards us induced us to suppose that the | 


French were upon us. Forsome minutes the din and uproar was terrific—the 
clatter of horses’ feet, the braying of trumpets, the yelling of the mob, all 
mingling in one frighful concert. 

I formed my men in close column, and waited steadily for the attack ; resol- 


ving, if possible, to charge through the advancing files; any retreat through the | 


crowded and blocked-up thoroughfares being totally out of the question. The 
rain was falling in such torrents, that nothing could be seen a few yards off, 
when suddenly a pause of a few seconds occurred, and, from the clash of ac- 
coutrements and the hoarse tones of a loud voice, I judged that the body of 
men before us were forming for attack. 

Resolving, therefore, to take them by surprise, I gave the word to charge, 
and, spurring our jaded cattle, onward we dashed. The mob fled right and left 
from us as we came on; and through the dense mist we could just perceive a 
body of cavalry before us. 

In an instant we were among them: down they went on every side, men and 
horses rolling pell-mell over each other,—not a blow, not a shot striking us as 
we pressed on. 
themselves from their horses, and fled towards the houses; others turned, and 
tried to fall back, but the increasing pressure from behind held them, and finally 
succeeded in blocking us up amongst them. 

Tt was just at this critical moment that a sudden gleam of light from a win- 
dow fell upon the disordered mass, and to my astonishment—I need not say to 
my delight, I perceived that they were Portuguese troops. Before 1 had well 
time to halt my party, my convictions were pretty well strengthened by hearing 
a well-known voice in the rear of the mass, call out— 

“‘Oharge, ye devils ! charge, will ye? illustrious Hidalgos ; cut them down ; 
los infidelos, sacrificados los : scatter them like chaff.” 

One roar of laughter was my only answer to the energetic appeal for my de- 
struction, and the moment after, the dry features and pleasant face of old 
Monsoon beamed on me by the light of a pine torch he carried in his right 
hand. 

“* Are they prisoners? have they surrendered ?”” inquired he, riding up. 

«Tt is well for them; we'd have made mince meat of them otherwise: now 
they shall be well treated, and ransomed if they prefer.” 

“ Gracios Excellenze !” said I, in a feigned voice. 

“Give up your sword,” said the major, in an under tone. 
gallantly, but you fought against invincibles.” 

I nearly burst aloud at this. 

“Tt was aclose thing which ef us ran first,’ muttered the major, as he turn- 
ed to give some directions to an aid-de-camp. ‘Ask them who ‘hey are,” said 
he, ‘in Spanish.” 

By this time I came closely alongside of him, and placing my mouth close 
to his ear, holloed out 

‘Monsoon, old fellow, how goes the King of Spain’s sherry ?” 

“Eh, what—why—upon my life, and so it is—Charley, my boy, so it’s you, 
is it? egad, how good. and we were so near being the death of you. My poor 
fellow, how came you here?” ; 


“You behaved 


A few words of explanation sufficed to inform the Major why we were there, | 


and still more to comfort him with the assurance that he had not been charging 
the general's staff, and the commander-in-chief himself. 

‘Upon my life, you gave me a great start though; as long as I thought you 
were French, it was very well.” — 


“True, Major, but certainly the invincibles were merciful as they were 
strong.” 

“They were tired, Charley, nothing more; why, lad, we’ve been fighting 
since daybreak ; beat Victor at six o'clock ; drove him back behind the Tagus ; 
took a cold dinner, and had at him in the afternoon. Lord love you, we've 
immortalized ourselves ; but you must never speak of this little business here ; 
it tells devilish ill for the discipline of your fellows, upon my life it does.” 

This was rather an original turn to give the transaction, but I did not oppose, 
and, thus chatting, we entered the little inn, where confidence once  estored, 
some semblance of comfort already appeared. 

Ang And so you're cume to reinforce us,” said Monsoon; there was never any 
thing more opportune ; though we surprised ourselves to-day with valour, I 
don’t think we could persevere.” : 

vai. es, major, the appointment gave me sincere pleasure; to see a little 
service under your orders, I greatly desired ; shall I present you with my des- 
patches ?” 

“Not now, Charley—not now, my lad. Supper isthe first thing at this mo- 
ment; besides, now that you remind me, I must send off a despatch myself. 
Upon my life, it’s a great piece of fortune that you're here ; you shall be Se- 
cretary at War. and write it forme; here now—how lucky that I thought of it, 
to be sure! and it was just a mere chance; one has so many things ——. Mut- 





tering such broken disjointed sentences, the major opened a large portfolio with | 


writing materials, which he displayed before me; as he rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction, and said, write away my lad.” 

“ But, my dear Major, you forget ; I was not in the action. 
scribe ; I can only follow you.” 

* Begin then thus :— 


You must de- 


“**Head Quarters, Alvas, June 26. 
“* Your Excellency, 


“** Having learned from Don Alphonzo, Xaviero da Minto, an officer upon 
my personal staff’— 

“ Luckily sober at that moment— 

“«*'That the advanced guard of the cighth corps of the French army.’— 

“Stay, though, was it the eighth? Upon my life, I’m not quite’ clear as to 
that ; blot the word a little and go on. 

‘“*«'That the — corps, under Marshal Victor, had commenced a forward move- 
ment towards Alcantara, I immediately ordered a flank movement of the 
light infantry regiment to cover the bridge over the Tagus—after break- 

ast. ‘ 

‘I'm afraid, Major, that is not precise enough.” 

“* Well, about eleven o’clock, the French skirmishers attacked, and drove in 
our p:ckets that were posted in front of our position, and following rapidly up 
with cavalry, they took a few prisoners, and killed old Alphonzo; he ran like a 
man, they say, but they caught him in the rear.’ 

* You needn't put that in, if you don’t like. 

_ “*T now directed a charge of the cavalry brigade under Ton Asturias Y’Ha- 
jos, that cutthem up in fine style. Our artillery, posted on the heights, mow- 
ing away at their columns like fun. 

“+ Victor didn’t like this, and got into a wood, when we all went to dinner : 
it was about two o'clock then. 

** After dinner, the Portuguese light corps, under Silva da’Onora, having 
made an attack upon the enemy's left, without my orders, got devilishly well 
trounced, and served them right; but coming up te their assistance, with the 
heavy brigade of guns and the cavalry, we drove back the French, and took se- 
veral prisoners, none of whom we put to death.’ 


“Dash that—Sir Arthur likes respect fur the usages of war—Lord how dry 
I'm getting 





“* The Frere were soon seen to retire their heavy guns, and speedily after- 
wards retreated. We pursued them for some time, but they showed fight, and, 


On every side of me the preparations for flight were proceeding with all | 


Never did I witness such total consternation: some threw | 


r | abominable caricature of the worthy Jeremy Bentham !—The wig especially 
as it was getting dark, | drew off my forces, and came here to supper. Your was a facsimile !” 





seeemeney will perceive, by the enclosed return, that out loss has been con- 
siderable. 

“*1 send this despatch by Don Emmanuel Forgales, whose services—I 
back him for mutton hash with onions against the whole regiment—* have 
| been of a most distinguished nature, and beg to recommend him to your Ex- 

cellency’s favour. 
a Yee “**T have the honour, &c.’” 

“Ts it finished, Charley 1—Egad, I’m glad of it, for here comes supper.” 

The door opened as he spoke, and displayed a tempting tray of smoking vi- 
ands, flanked by several bottles—an officer of the major’s staff accompanied it, 
/and showed, by his attentions to the etiquette of the table, and the proper 
| arrangement of the meal, that his funetions in his superior’s household were more 
| than military. 

We were speedily joined by two others in rich uniform, whose names I now 
forget, but to whom the major presented me in all form ; introducing me, as well 


/as I could interpret his Spanish, as his most illustrious ally and friend,—Don 
| Carlos O'Malley. 





— 
SUSCEPTIBLE PEOPLE. 
BY MRS. GORE. 

The incomparaSle Charles Lamb used to fancy he could detect a schoolmas- 
ter by his grammatical scrupulosities in the use of the subjunctive mood. But 
| for tne fear of the said schoolmaster before our eyes, we should have headed this 
| article **Touchy People,” according to the popular phrase. Pedantically 

speaking, the word should be ‘“ Tetchy ;” and to steerclear between plain En- 
| glish and pure English, we have taken leave to Anglicise the French designation 





| of those self-tormentors, who are ever suspecting or resenting affronts ;—thin- 
| skinned martyrs, ‘‘tremblingly alive all o’er”’ to ideal injuries,—or wincing, like 
| other gall'd jades, under imaginary lashes. 
| ‘There is no stronger symptom of insignificance,than to be touchy! The mo- 
| ment a person's position is definite, he ceases to be anxious. concerning the 
slights of society: while those by birthright placed above the little impertinen- 
ces of the little, are incapable ef surmising the possibility of affront :—suscepti- 
bility on such points is an almost unfailing symptom of a raw. There is some 
| reason that we know not of, why Lady Manly should resent her visit not being 
returned with sufficient celerity ; there is some latent motive for the flush that 
| overspreads poor Mordaunt’s brow, when unableto catch Lord Cecil's eye for a 
bow, at the theatre. We should not have set oprselves to the task of inquiring 
_ why the notice of such people was important to them,—but for their resentment 
| of an offence, after all perhaps imaginary. It is like a man seudding along a 
| wall in the consciousness that his coat is out at elbows. 
‘‘Ne faut pas parler de corde dans la maigon d’un pendu !” says a French 
adage ; and when we see a man resent an allusion to Tyburn, we have aright to‘ 
suppose that the rope has acted its part in the family history. Be this a hint to 
susceptible people, lest their infirmity of temper expose them to unjust suspi- 
cions. ‘J am certain he was talking at me’’+‘* That show up was at my ex- 
pense !”” are phrases serving as notes explanatory to their secret infirmities. 
How should we know that Mrs. Dove was overbearing in her ménage, but for 
| her insisting that she was caricatured in the heroine of some shrew-contemning 
|novel? How conjecture that Colonel Lawless had exhibited the better part of 

valour in the Burmese war, but for his calling out some lawyer's clerk for jesting 
| in his presence upon the white feather? 

Some people consider this sort of susceptibility an amiable weakness ; and 
apologise fur having been cold or ungracigus without a cause, on the score of 
their ‘** foolish sensitiveness.’’ Foolish indéed—worse than foolish! Touchi- 
ness is one of the most paltry phases of égotism and vanity. It is only those 
| with whom self is ever uppermost who dream of being touchy. There are 
some persons so singularly constituted that, go where they may, do what they 
| will, their own shadow, grown gigantic, seems ever projected before them, as if 
to convict them: of a perpetual attempt to eclipse the sun. They can see no- 
thing in nature but themselves. Every thing said, thought, written by the rest 
of the world, must have reference tothem. The result is, that the rest of the 
world becomes unanimous in thinking them insupportable. 

Conscious of unpopularity, they live in terror of slight. As it is impossible 
that others should appreciate them at the inordinate value they have set upon 
themselves, they must find themselves disparaged. They must experience the 
affront of seeing precedence given to the Duke of Wellington for valour, and 
Sydney S.nith for wit. Try to get at the origin of some author's animosity 
towards you, and you will learn that you took the liberty of doing justice to 
Bulwer in his presence, when you must have known that s@ch exaggerated 
praise of a rival could not be agreeable. Or inquire the motive of Lady Rid- 
dlemaree’s omitting you from her last ball—you will be told that you inflicted a 
cruel injury upon her daughter by giving due praise to the serene loveliness of 
Lady Fanny. Wounded vanity is the true origin of all touchiness. 

To public men, this infirmity is a serious disqualification. Susceptibility in a 
public man amounts to an admission of vulnerability ; it is the act of publishing 


The comedy and the wig were soon afterwards laid on the shelf together ; 
to this day, a warm devotee of old Jeremy's continues to ue with the 
treachery ofour attack upon ‘‘ an eminent old man, who ought to have been an 
os of respect to a young writer.” 

r. Bunn’s “ Memoirs of the Stage” have thrown a new light upon the mat- 
ter,—The wig in question, was fated to become as much an object of contention 
as the lock of Mrs. Arabella Fermorr's hair, the origin of Pope’s charming 
poem. On the appearance of Scribe’s clever comedy of “ Bertrand et Raton, 
under the name of ‘‘ The Minister and the Mercer,” general indignation was 
excited in the royal and ministerial circles, by the appearance of Farren In the 
part of the ambitious intriguant, in a wig said to bea facsimile of the one worm 
by Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna !—The king signified his displeasure 
to the Lord Chamberlain—the Lord Chamberlain to the manager—the manager 
to the imprudent histrion. It was by no means certain that a rupture between 
England and France might not be the result of this insult offered to the French 
Ambassador. Lord Grey, then the head of the administration, attended at the 
theatre to verify the delinquency. 

The offending wig thus resented by his majesty’s government as an offence to 
good order, and sworr to by hundreds aa a deliberate copy from the peculiar and 
well-known head-dress of Talleyrand, was the identical one worn in the part 
of Sir Caleb Cabob, and also sworn to by scores as a caricature of Jeremy 
Bentham !— 

So much for the accuracy of people’s impressious onsuch points. So much 
for the folly of taking to oneself a random shot ! 

There is a man who would be clever and agreeable but for the solitary foiole 
of touchiness, who ‘dies daily” from the self-appropriation of random shots. 
He fancies himself the object of every whisper—every smile—every caricature 
—every joke going on in the circle of his acquaintance !—Sir John Sensitive 
once gained a contested election,—and kept his bed for six weeks afterwards, 
from the severe wounds inflicted by the ordinary squibs of the hustings.—Sir 
John Sensitive once paid his court to the prettiest woman in his county,—and 
was on the eve of his acceptance, when her ladyship happening to say, in his 
presence, that she disliked lawyers, he drew off and took affront, because his 
great-grandfather happened to have been Master of the Rolls. Sir Johu Senai- 
tive has fought three duels ;—one with his bosom friend for joking with him about 
a grammatical fault in his pamphlet on Catholic Emancipation ;—one with the 
member for his county on the strength of his allusion in parliament to certain 
landowners of intolerant principles in the large and populous county he had the 
honour to represent ;—and the third with a gentleman of distinguished merit and 
talent, whom he persisted in mistaking for H. B., just as he had persisted in 
mistaking himself for the original of one of the clever croquis of that successful 
caricaturist.—Sweet Sir John! be warned.—The last bullet of the Freischutz 
may await thee. 

Three have proved true— 
The fourth thou may’st rue ! 


Take patience !—The world is wide enough to allow even so great a man to 
pass unnoticed. Conquer thy perilous irritabilities, and rise superior to the 
weakness of those pigiies on stilts, whom we have designated as suscePTIBLE 
PEOPLE. 


ne 
EIGHTEEN AND GREY HAIR! 
OR, LOVE’S LABOUR LOST!—A PETITE HISTOIRE. 

After an absence of two years spent in travelling, I saw her again at the 
theatre. She was the attraction of the whole house ; all eyes in the pit were 
fixed upon her ; and I, after one, could scarcely venture on asecond glance : at 
length I summoned resolution ; obtained a full view of her; but how was 
I horror-struck. The reason of the general observation her entrance 
caused was now apparent; a cold shivering came over me; my knees 
trembled. 

Poor, unhappy Henrietta ! I sighed, as I convulsively bit my lips. One of 
my neighbours, perceiving my emotion, touched me with his elbow, and said, 
“Do you observe that young lady in the centre box—the first row. Is it not 
surprising that so young a creature should have white hair?’ ‘And with such 
sparkling black eyes, too!” remarked another; ‘‘what a thousand pities!” 
‘If a writer of romance were here,” said a third, ** this beautiful monster would 
furnish materials for an excellent ballad, something @ la Heine, at which we 
know not whether to laugh or cry. Black eyes and white locks; our attraction 
and abhorrence ; a true and lively picture of the literature of the day!” I 
could have annihilated the impertinent puppies. 

At last the curtain rose; what was acted God knows. The audience laugh- 
ed. I ground my teeth in agony. I several times thought of making a bolt 
for the door; but an irresistible power chained me to the spot where my de- 
voted victim presented herself. Cold drops stood upon my brow; but I res 
mained. The play was over and my tormenturs recommenced talking of the 
young girl with tne grey hair. 








by sound of trumpet the exact measure of his strength, or rather of his weak- 

ness. A touchy man, in the House of Commons, sets himself upas a target. 

The voung members delight in taking a rise out of him. It is a sort of bad- 

ger-bait for the lovers of illegitimate sport. Such men are always starting up, 

or launching out, under the influence of whips and stings from invisible hands, 

like Caliban capering under the impish inflictions of Prospero. Their bodies, 

like that of the son of Sycorax, are filled with pains and aches; but where is 

the enemy !—Every where !—They see their tormentors in the smooth face 

that smiles upon them, and expect a grip@ from the friendly hand extended to- 
wards their own !— ' 

| Public men have died—ay ! actually diad, and the worms have eaten them,— 
fiom the influence of this morbid susceptibility; not merely by bringing quar- ! 
rels upon theinselves to be decided at the mpier’s point, but under the agonizing ; 
influence of slights attributed by their touthiness to the sovereign ; or ingrati- : 
tude, to the nation. The perpetual hair-sirt of wounded self.love has event- | 
| ually worn out their constitution. ‘Touchiness sends great men to the tomb, 
| just as it sends lesser ones to Coventry. 

If the foolish and vulgar enjoyed a monopoly of this painful frailty, we might 
say, ‘let them fancy that the windmills af’ making war upon them—no mat- j 
ter ?’’"—But unluckily touchiness is also ont of the follies of the wise. Read j 

| Pope’s correspondence ; consult the memoks of Swift; turn over the pages | 

| of Scatiger; listen to the howlings of Watburton; reflect upon the miseries of: 
| Shenstone,touchy not only for himself,but forhis Leasowes.- Above all,Rousseau! : 
| —Rousseau's life was a never-ending warfaréagainst imaginary insults. From the ; 
| Pope, down tu the gentle duchesses on whose knees like a spoiled child he was 

cherished all were aggressors. The eloque® and enlightened Jean Jacques, in 

his bursts, of irritability and touchiness, b@rayed himself as of the class de- 
| scribed by one of the most impassioned of |writers, as ‘* n’ayant pas en elles ce 

fonds de tendresse qui fait accepter ‘imperfection de l’étre humain,—ces per- 
sonnes qui sont bonnes et affectueuses seulfment quand elles révent.” In his 
writings, he was a philosopher ; in real life,’ petulant child !— 

Nothing appears more troublesome to ingividuals, who, on their own side, 
are possessed of this fonds de tendresse—tis generous disposition,—this for- 
| bearance,—this tendency to live and let live,—than to find themselves in con- | 

tact with those less lavishly endowed, who are continually imagining causes 
for dissension, and displaying wounds to be salved over. People so thinskin- 
ned that every little rub produces a gangrefe, cease at length to excite com- | 
misseration. Let their qualities be what they may, Others, of inferior merit, ; 
who are more facile a vivre, will be preferreg as companions. However promis- ; 
ing the sport, to fish in troubled waters bec@mes, in the long-run, tedious.—We 
like to know when about to meet an old friemi, whether he is likely to fold usin | 
his arms or rua us through the body.—We grow tired of even the most favour- 
ed correspondent, who is always signing himself ‘the madly-vsed Malvolio.” 

—We prefer stars of inferior magnitude, if Jess liable to conceal themselves by 

fits and starts in the clouds. —We choose our friends to be what the French call 

d'un commerce sur. Equality of humour, the equality proceeding from a fair 
| estimate of our own claims and a generous estimate of those of others, is in 
social life an indispensable qualification. 

The offence, however, carries itg own penalty. The man who is always fan- 
cying that you “ bite your thumb at /im,”—the man, who to borrow Hood's 
most piquant simile, 

—to his own sharp fancies a prey, 
Lies like a hedgehog, rcll'd up the wrong way 
Totmenting himself with his prickles, 

is more to be pitied, than if those prickles were the spears of an enemy. His 

enemy could not always be a-tilt for sngle combat; but at what hour of the 

twenty-four, is the monomaniac safe from his own antagonism '—-He is like 

Harpagon, seizing himself by the arm as the robber who has despoiled him of 

his hidden treasure !— 

And then the mortification to a towhy person of having it proved to him 
that he has been fencing with a shadow;—the vexation of having to own him- 
self in the wrong !—And how easy to deceive ourselves concerning the attaeks 
made upon our self love—Many years ago the writer of these sketches pro- 
duced at Drury-lane Theatre, a comedy entitled “ Lords and Commons,” in 
which that excellent comedian, Willian Farren, enacted the part of an old Na- 
bob ; admirably costumed according to his conception of the part Immediate- 
ly on his entrance, a murmur of dizapprobation arose, for which at the mo 
ment it was difficult to assign a motive. 








| 
| 
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The following day, several newspa- 
per critics noticed with regret thatthe part should have been dressed at a well- 
known individual, noted for his harmless eccentricities, &c. &c., while more 
familiar friends exclaimed, “ A shameful show up of Jeremy Bentuam '—An 








‘For my part,” said one, “I think it not at all unlikely that this poor thing 
in some lonely walk at night stumbled upon a ghost. Have you read the 
‘Scherin von Prevorst,’ by Korner PS 

‘He is a poet and a Swabian,” interrupted a person at my back. ‘Trust 
me, there are no such creations as ghosts and seeresses ; I am a physician and 
can explain to you how it happens that nature produces on certain qualities of 
hair certain effects.” 

‘“Ah! you area doctor, are you’” remarked a new speaker; “come, come, 
expound it all to us ex cathedrd. The hair of a young girl cannot change its 
colour without some very extraordinary cause. She must have been subject to 
some terrible calamity, some shock. Perhaps her husband was murdered in 
her arms; or she dropped her child as she was dancing it at a window and dash- 
ed its brains outon the pavement.” : 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, your conjectures all fall to the ground,” said the 
doctor, with an authoritative tone; ‘can’t you at once perceive that this charm- 





| ing creature is not a mother; perhaps unmarried.” 


** How old may the poor thing be?” inquired one. 
“ Sixteen,” replied another. 
‘Eighteen !” exclaimed I, scarce knowing what I was saying. 

“What! you are acquainted with her, then!” exclaimed all in a breath. 

I made no reply. 

“He surely must be able to tell us something about her,” doggedly remarked 
one of the party. “I shrewdly guess that this young maiden owes her white 
hair to some cross in love, some ‘ 

In a paroxysm of despair I seized the hand of the last speaker. ‘Hold, 
sir; spare me; [am a wretch—a perjured villain.” F 

What effect this outburst of my anguish, this involuntary confession of my 
wrongs to Henrietta—wrung from me by a guilty conscience—produced ea my 
auditors may well be imagined ; but luckily for me, at this m t the orchestra 
let loose its thunder; all that noise and fury signifying nothing, that characteri- 
zes modern music ; and the curtain rose again. But what fictitious sorrows ; 
what love, treachery, despair, could vie with mine? My remorseless memory 
pictured, in colours too true and faithful, how she had vowed to me her innocent, 
weak heart, and its dawning affections; how I had sworn to be eternally bers; 
to adore her whom I had so shamefully forgotten and forsaken Alas! I now, 
too late, perceived that I had poisoned all the springs of life and happiness: 
that the Henrietta whom I had left so blooming, so confiding and happy, was 
now, with white hair anda broken heart, sinking fast intothe grave. “ Mise- 
rable wretch !” I ejaculated, ‘is it too late to redeem the past.” A thought 
flashed across the darkness of my mind—too late—no, perhaps your repent- 
ance may make all well again. The mighty power of love—I willthrow my- 
self at her feet—will—— 

My resolve was made—the performance was nearly at an end—I rushed out 
of the pit. Some one seized me by the hand; ‘Gustavus !” 

“Felix! you here! Have you seen her,” I abruptly inquired. 

“ Her ! who?” 

“‘ Henrietta.” 

“‘T left her only a few minutes ago. 

“Felix, I am a monster of iniquity !” a 

“ What !” said he, laughing, “were you the sly rogue, the charlatan ' 

“ Charlatan ! what mean you?” ~ 

“You must know that Henrietta, scarcely a month since, bought of an itine- 
rant vender of pomatum a substance for making the hair grow. She had searce- 
ly used it twice before her hair became as grey as you now sce It. 

‘*Pomatum ; it was not love, then,”"—the word died on my lips. | 

“ Love!” replied Felix, with surprise, ‘* God be praised, no. We have been 
married eighteen months, and are the happiest couple in the universe. Whether 
my wife's hair be black or grey is to me a matter of indifference. 

Eighteen months !—your wife !—and I re , 

Alas! ’twas but the penalty that my inconsistency $0 well merited. 
heed, ye of both sexes who possess that inestimable gift—another's love. 
ver trifle with it as I have done ! 








You find her much altered, eh?” 


, 





Take 
Ne- 


a . 
SUCHET AND THE BARBER OF TARRAGONA. 
BY THE MARQUIS DE GREC. 

Suchet was fond of originality in any shape, and was himself singular in man- 
ner and modes of speech. At the time the French were in the occu- 
pation of Tarragona, the marshal was In the habit of amusing himself by 
mixing with the various classes of its inhabitants incog., and selecting for special 
notice those whose oddities were in excess. Of these latter personages was @ 
certain barber, named Pedro Lazartllo, who was passably rich, and hada very 
handsome wife. Bold in his answers upon every other subject,—even offen- 
sively so,—he seemed to sbrink within himself whenever his wife was named, 
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and always evaded any direct response. Now, as the marshal had been much 
ased with Lazarillo’s eccentricities generally, he imagined he would be doing 
im a service by quartering upon his premises an officer of one of his crack re- 
giments, as it would be a means of bringing to the razor of Pedro considerable 
military patronage. It so happened, that, on the evening before the order was 
made out, Lazarillo, on returning home from the house of a friend, found upon 
the stepg of his domicile three French officers, all of them the livelier for the 
wine they had taken, and bent upon discerning whether, through the chinks of 
the outer shutter, it might be possible to get a peep at the Venus within. Im- 
petuous, yet wily in character, and more jealous even than his countrymen are 
wont to be, the barber's blood fired in an instant, but he concealed his rage, as 
surveying keenly the faces of his would be visitors, he ascended the steps, and 
entered. The next day one of these very officers congratulated himself as be- 
ing the happy man who was to take up his abode with Pedro Lazarillo. The 
latter recognised him instantly, and as instantly decided on his fate. At the 
end of three days he was missing. Another, (also one of the three) shared the 
same mystcrious fate. And, singular to relate, Colonel Victor Lam**, the third 
of the officers who were party to the frolic we have described, was quartered on 
the barber. So careful was he not to excite suspicion, that he remained three 
weeks unmolested; but his doom was not the less certain. Janthe, the beauti- 
ful wife of the tonsor, more than suspecting the end of his predecessors, was, 
above all things, desirous of warning Victor in time ; and for this purpose con- 
trived, one afternoon when Pedro was from home, to join the colonel in the gar- 
den. Her manners pleased him much, and they lingered, chatting on various 
ics, until twilight had setin. “I owe my life to you, fair lanthe!” said the 
colonel, as, turning to depart, he respectfully bent to kiss her hand; but at that 
instar.t a shot, fired in ambush, laid hin dead at her feet: another, and she also 
wasacorpse. * * Within half an hour of these fearful occurrences, Pedro, 
forcing his way inte the presence of Suchet, seated at the mess table, thus ad- 
dressed him, aftera bitter laugh :—‘* Marshal! there are three subjects on 
which I am more jealous than any man in existence— my wife, my country, 
and my religion. ‘The first I have slain for an indiscretion :—I am revenged for 
your outrages upon the second, by having killed three of your officers: and as 
the last must be satisfied, I give myself up to justice by destroying my- 
stir!” A pistol was drawn from a breast-pocket as this was said, and—paff 
—the barber lay weltering in his blood. ‘‘Umph!” said Suchet, somewhat 
gravely. “From this moment I forswear originality.” 


$e 
CAPTURE OF THE CAROLINE.—CASE OF MR. 
McCLEOD. 
Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
ashington, Dec. 13, 1840. 

Sir: I am informed by his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor of the Pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, that Mr. Alexander McLeod, a British subject, and 
late deputy sheriff of the Niagara district in Upper Canada, was arrested at 
Lewiston in the State of New York, on the 12th of last month, on a pretended 
charge of murder and arson, having been engaged in the capture and destruction 
of the piratical steamboat ‘ Caroline,” in the month of December, 1837. After 
a tedious and vexatious examination, Mr. McLeod was committed for trial, and 
he is now imprisoned in Lockport jail. 

I feel it my duty ta call upon the Government of the United States to take 
prompt and effectual steps for the liberation of Mr. McLeod. It is well known 
that the destruction of the steamboat ‘‘ Caroline” was a public act of persons in 
her Majesty's service, obeying the order of their superior authorities. That act 
therefore, according to the usages of nations, can only be the subject of discus- 
sion between the two national Governments; it cannot justly be made the 
ground of legal proceedings in the United States against the individuals con- 
cerned, who were bound to obey the authorities appointed by their own Go- 
vernment. 

I may add that I believe it quite notorious that Mr. McLeod was not one of 
the party engaged in the destruction of the steamboat ‘* Caroline ;” and that the 

retended charge upon which he has been imprisoned rests only upon the per- 
jured testimony of certain Canadian ovtlaws and their abettors, who, unfortu- 
nately for the peace of that neighborhood, are still permitted by the authorities 
of the State ot New York to infest the Canadian frontier. 

The question, however, of whether Mr. McLeod was or was not cuncerned 
in the destruction of the ‘* Caroline,” is beside the purpose of the present com- 
munication. That act was the public act of persons obeying the constituted au- 
thorities of her Majesty’s Province. The National Government of the United 
States thought themselves called upon to remonstrate against it; and a remon- 
strance which the President did accordingly address to her Majesty's Government 
is still, I believe, a pending subject of diplomatic discussion between her Majes- 
ty's Government and the United States Legation in London. I feel, therefore, 
justified in expecting that the President's Government will see the jnatice and 
the necessity of causing the present immediate release of Mr. McLeod, as well 
as for taking such steps as may be requisite for preventing others of her Majes- 
ty’s suvjects from being persecuted or molested in the United States in a similar 
manner for the future. 

It appears that Mr. McLeod was arrested on the 12th ult.; that after the ex- 
amination of witnesses, he was finally committed for trial on the 18th, and pla- 
ced in confinement in the jail of Lockport, awaiting the assizes, which will be 
held there in February next. As the case is naturally occasioning a great de- 
gree of excitement aad indignation within the British frontier, | earnestly hope 
that it may be in your power to give me an early and satisfactory answer to the 
present representation. 

I avail myself uf this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. H. S. FOX. 

Hon. Joun Forsyrn, &c. 

Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Foz. 
Department or State, 
Washington, December 26, 1840. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge, and have laid before the President, 
our letter of the 13th inst., touching the arrest and inprisonment of Alexander 

cLeod, a British subject, and late Deputy sheriff of the Niagara District, in 
Upper Canada, on a charge of murder and arson, as having been engaged in the 

capture and destruction of the steamboat “ Caroline,” in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1837; in respect to which you state that you feel it your duty to cell upon 
the government of the United States totake prompt and effectual steps for the 
liberation of Mr. McLeod,and to prevent others of the subjects of her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain, from being persecuted or molested in a similar manner 
for the future. 

This demand, with the grounds upon which it is made, has been duly consider- 
ed by the President, with a sincere desfre to give to it such areply as will not 
only manifest a proper regard for the character and rights of the United States, 
but, at the same time tend to preserve the amicable relations which, so advanta- 
mon for both, subsist between this country and England. Of the reality of 

is disposition,and of the uniformity with which it has been evinced in the many 
delicate and difficult questions which have arisen between the two countries in 
the last few years, no one can be more convinced than yourself. It is then with 
unfeigned regret that the President finds himself unable to recognise the validi- 
ty of a demand, a compliance with which you deem so material to the preserva- 
tion of the good understanding which has been hitherto manifested between the 
two countries. 

The jurisdiction of the several States which constitute the Union is, within 
its appropriate sphere, perfectly independent of the Federal Government. The 
offence with which Mr. McLeod is charged, wax committed within the territory, 
and against the laws and citizens of the State of New York, and is one that 
comes clearly within the competency of her tribunals. It does not, therefore, 
present an occasion where, under the Constitution and laws of the Union, the 
interposition called for would be proper, or for which a warrart can be found in the 
powers with which the Federal Executive is invested. Nor would the circum- 
stances to which you have referred, or the reasons you have urged, justify the 
exertion of such a power, if it existed. ‘The transaction out of which the ques 
tion arises, presents the case of a most unjustifiable invasion, in time of peace, 
of a portion of the territory of the United States, by a band of armed men 
from the adjacent territory of Canada, the forcible cc ture by them within our 
own waters, and the subsequent destruction of a steamboat, the property of a 
citizen of the United States, and the murder of one or more American citi- 
zens. If arrested at the time, the offenders might unquestionably have been 
brought to justice by the judicial authorities of the State within whose acknow- 

leged territory these crimes were committed ; and their subsequent voluntary 
entrance witvin that territory places them in the same situation. The Presi- 
dent is not aware of any principle of international law, or, indeed, of reason or 
justice, whica entitles such offenders to impunity before the legal tribunals, 
when coming volunarily within their independent and undoubted jurisdiction, 
because they acted in obedience to their superior authorities, or because their 
acts have become the subject of diplomatic discussion between the two Govern- 
ments. These methods of redress, the legal prosecution of the offenders, and 
the application of their Government for satisfaction, are independent of each 
other, and may be separately and simultaneously pursued. The avowal or jus- 
tification of the outrage by the British authorities might be a ground of com- 
plaint with the Government of the United States distinct from the violation of 
the territory and laws of the State of New York. The application of the Go 
vernment of the Union to that of Great Britain, for the redress of an author 
ized outrage of the peace, dignity, and rights of the United States, cannot 
deprive the State of New York of her undoubted right of vindicating, throng! 
the exercise of her judicial power, the property and lives of her citizens Yo 
have very properly regarded the alleged absence of Mr. McLeod from the sce 
of the offence at the time it was committed, as not material to the decision of the 
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present question. That is a matter to be decided by legal evidence; and the 
sincere desire of the President is, that it may be satisfactorily established. If 
the destruction of the Caruline was a public act of persons in her Majesty's ser- 
vice, obeying the orders of their superior authorities, this fact has not been be- 
fore communicated to the Government of the United States by a person author- 
ized to make the admission ; and it will be for the court which has taken cogni- 
zance of the offence with which Mr. McLeod is charged, to decide upon its va- 
lidity when legally established before it. 
The President deems this to be a proper occasion to remind the Government 
of her Britannic Majesty that the case of the ‘ Caroline’ has been long since 
brought to the attention of her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who up to this day, has not communicated its decision there- 
upon. It is hoped that the Government of her Majesty will perceive the im- 
portance of no longer leaving the Government of the United States uninform- 
ed of its views and intentions upon a subject which has naturally produced much 
exasperation, and which has led to such grave consequences. 
I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. JOHN FORSYTH. 
H. S. Fox, Esq., &c. &c. Ke. 
Mr. Fox to Mr. Forsyth. 
ashington, Dec. 29, 1840. 
S1r—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 26th 
inst. in which, in reply to a letter which I had addressed to you on the 12th, 
you acquaint me that the President is not prepared to comply with my de- 
mand for the liberation of Mr. Alexander McLeod, of Upper Canada, now im- 
prisoned at Lockport, in the state of New York, on a pretended charge of 
murder and arson, as having been engaged in the destruction of the p:ratical 
steamboat “ Caroline,” on the 29th December, 1837. 
I learn with deep regret that such is the decision of the President of the 
United States, for 1 cannot but foresee the very grave and serious consequences 
that must ensue if, besides the injury already inflicted upon Mr. Mct.eod, of a 
vexatious and unjust imprisonment, any further harm should be done to him in 
the progress of this extraordinary proceeding. 
I have lost no time in forwatding to her Majesty’s Government in England 
the correspondence that has taken place, and I shall wait the further orders of 
her Matesty’s Government with respect to the important question which that 
correspondence involves. ; ; 
But I feel it to be my duty not to close this communication without like- 
wise testifying my vast regret atd surprise at the expressions which I find re- 
peated in yuur letter with reference to the destruction of the steamboat Caro- 
line. I had confidently hoped that the first erroneous impression of the cha- 
racter of that event, imposed upon the mind of the U. States Government by 
partial and exaggerated representetions, would long since have been effaced by 
a more strict and accurate examination of the. facts. Such an investigation 
must even yet, I am willing to believe, lead the United States Government to 
the same conviction with which her Majesty’s authorities on the spot were im- 
pressed, that the act was one in the strictest sense of self-defence, rendered 
absolutely necessary by the circumstances of the occasion, for the protection of 
her Majesty’s subjects, and justified by the same principles which, upon similar 
and well-known occasions, have gorerned the conduct of illustrious officers cf 
the United States. 
The steamboat Caroline was a hostile vessel engaged in piratical war against 
her Majesty's people, hired from he: owners for that purpose, and known to be 
so beyond the possibility of doubt. 
The place where the vessel was destroyed was nominally, it is true, within 
the territory of a friendly Power, bui the friendly Power had been deprived, 
through overbearing piratical violence, of the use of its proper authority over 
that portion of territory. The authorities of New York had not even been 
able to prevent the artillery of the State from being carried off publicly at mid- 
day, to be used as instruments of wa: against her Majesty's subjects. It was 
under such circumstances, which it is to be hoped wil! never recur, that the 
vessel was attacked by a party of her Majesty’s people, captured, and des- 
troyed. 
A remonstrance against the act in question has been addressed by the United 
States to Her Majesty’s Government in England. I am not authorized to 
pronounce the decision of Her Majesty's Government upon the remonstrance, 
but I have felt myself bound to record, in the meantime, the above opinion, in 
order to protest {n the most solemn manner against the spirited and loyal con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s officers and people being qualified, through an unfortu- 
nate misapprehension, as I believe, of the facts, with the appellation of outrage 
or of murder. 
I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my dis- 
tinguished consideration. H. S. FOX. 
Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox 
DepantTMENT or Starts, 
Washington, December 31, 1840. 
Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 29th 
instant, in reply to mine of the 26th, on the subject of the arrest and detention 
of Alexander Mcleod, as one of the perpetrators of the outrage committed in 
New York when the steamboat Caroine was seized and burnt. Full evidence 
of that outage has been presented to her Majesty’s Government with a demand 
for redress, and of course no discussion of the circumstances here, can be ei- 
ther useful or proper, nor can I suppose it to be your desire to invite it. I take 
leave of the subject with this singl: remark, that the opinion so strongly ex- 
pressed by you on the facts and prisciples involved in the demand for reparation 
on her Majesty's Government by the United States would hardly have been 
hazarded had you been poasested of the carefully collected testimony 
which has been presented to you) Government in support of the demand. 
I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin- 
guished consideration. JOHN FORSYTH. 


Latest Luntelligence. 


CHINA. 





of very great importance. The British flag waves over a portion of the Chi- 
nese empire for the first time ! Chusan fell into the hands of the English on 
Sunday, the 5thof July, and onemore settlement in the far East was added to 
the British Crown. : 

OFFICIAL ACCOUNT 9F THE CAPTURE OF CHUSAN. 


Brigade Head-quartas, City of Ting-hae-heen, July 18th, 1840. 


ral of India, &c. 


position in front of a hill, upg which there was a large temple or joss- | 
house. 

In the evening a summons wis sent to the Admiral, who was also go- | 

vernor of the Chusan»group of blands, calling upon him to surrender the ts- 
land, and soliciting him to do # that blood might not be shed in useless | 
Oppositian. i ; 
The officers bearing the summpns returned with the Chinese Admiral to | 
the Wellesley, accompanied by :wo mandarins, and although they acknow- | 
iedged their incapacity resist, ther attempted by evasions and requests to ob- | 
tain time, and left the ship without any satisfactory result, but perfectly un- | 
derstanding that if submission was not made before daylight next day hostili- 
ties must commence. 

On the morning of the 5th the hill and shore were crowded with a large body 
of troops, and irom the mastheads of the ships, the city was seen at the distance 
of a mile from the beach, the walls of which were also lined with troops. On 
Tempie-hill, the landing place or wharf, and a round tower adjacent, there were 
24 guns of small calibre, independent of a number of war junks, and from their | 
proceedings it appears that resistance wes to be offered. As both wind and tide 
were against the transports, end only 350 men, including marines, were in the 
harbour, | availed myself of the time offered to reconnoitre the beach beyond 
Temple-hill with a view of landing at some distance from the batteries, but 
which I abandoned, as if opposed there, the shipping must have opened their fire 
on the different batteries, and the result have been the same with respect to the 
loss of life as of opening on the batteries at once ; besides which, it was not con- 
sidered expedient to take from the ships of war, under the prospect of action, so 
many hands as were required to man the boats. 
About 2 o'clock, P.M. Her Majesty’s ships Cruiser and Algerine got into 
position, aud as the transports were thea entering the harbour, the signal was 
given for landing in rotation, as boats could be supplied, in the following order: 

ist Division—The 18th Royal Irish, Royal Marines, two nine- pounders, and 
the 26th Regiment 





pers and Miners. 
+} 


On the 18th and Royal Marines quitting their ships for the boats, the waving 








of flags and beat ng of gongs and drums gave further mtimation of the decided- 
ly host:le intentions on the part of the Chinese 

| As vivusly arranged with his Excellency Sir G. Bremer Commanider-in- 
vas tired fiom the Wellesley, after the I8th and Royal Marines | 


' 
( 
| 





s, with a vicw of ascertaining whether resistance was intended. 
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January 9, 


‘The gun was fired at the round tower most correctly, and no individual injured 
thereby. Asthe whole of the guns onshore were manned, a return fire was im- 
mediately given from them and a number of war junks, which brought a fire upon 
the batteries and junks from the whole of the ships of war, but of very short 
duration, the guns and hills being abandoned and suburbs evacuated in a very few 
minutes. 

The beach and wharf and Temple-hill being cleared the troops landed without 
opposition, and I immediately took possession of the hill, from which a good view 
of the city is obtained, at the distance of about 1,500 yards. As soon as the 
landing of the 26th Regiment was completed, I pushed forward advanced posts 
from the 18th and 26th Regiments to within 500 yards of the walls of the city, 
which, although in a dilapidated state, are extremely formidable and difficult of 
access, being surrounded on three sides with a deep canal of about 25 feet wide, 
and a continued flat of inundated paddy land. 

Having consulted with Lieut. Col. Montgomerie, C.B. of the Madras artillery, 
and Capt. Pearse, the senior officer of the Engineers, I decided upon breaching 
the walls of the city near the west gate, andt rowing shells into the west angle, 
so that in the event of the ordnance being inadequate to breach the point al- 
ready specified, the northwest angle, which I meant to attempt by escalade, 
might be more easily carried from the fire kept upon that point having weakened 
the defence. On the advance post taking upthis position, a fire was opened 
upon them from the walls of the city, and kept up at intervals till nearly mid- 
night. A few shots, not exceeding eight or nine, were fired from our battery, 
which tended to silence their firing without doing any injury. Whilst I was 
visiting them several shots were fired without any other effect than proving that 
the Chinese were utterly ignorant of gunnery. 

The second division, consisting of the Madras Sappers and Miners, Bengal 
Volunteers, and 49th Regiment, were landed without delay, and having taken 
up their positions, threw out advanced posts to the front,the latter corps protect- 
ing the left of the suburbs. 

Karly on the morning of the 6th, I was happy to find, from the very great ex- 
ertions of Lieutenant-Colonel Montgomerie, that during the night he had, in ad- 
dition to the two nine-pounders landed with the troops, got into position six other 
guns of the same size, two 5 1-2 howitzers, and two mortars, making a total of 
10 guns, in a position within four hundred yards of the walls. Froi the still- 
ness of the city, I apprehended a change had taken place there, and | waited for 
day-light before issuing orders for offensive operations ; on the first dawn the 
flags were seen on the walls, as they were the preceding evening ; but as the 
light nereased there did not appear a single person where there had been thou- 
sands the preceding evening, which gave reason to suppose that the city was 
evacuated, andI sent forward Lieutenant-Colonel Montgomerie, Major Moun- 
tain, Deputy Adjutant-General, and Captain Pearse, Field-Engineer, with a 
small escort, to reconnoiire as closely as possible the state of the works, and en- 
deavour to ascertain whether the city was abandoned or not. 

These officers passed the canal (the bridge over which had been broken up) 
by throwing spars across, and with Captain Bethane, of the Conway, who had 
now joined them, scaled the walls by means of a ladder found amongst the build- 
ings outside. One or two unarmed Chinese who appeared above the gate, hung 
a placard over the wall, and refused by signs to admit them, but offered no other 
Opposition. 

The gate was found strongly barricaded within by large sacks of grain, and 
by the time that a few planks had been thrown over the canal a company of the 
49th, which I had sent for, took possession of the principal gate of the city of 
Ting bae-heen, upon which the British flag was hoisted. 

A return of the ordnance captured on shore is herewith transmitted ; that on 
board the war-junks was considerable, but of which I have not a return. 

The loss of the Chinese is estimated at about 25 killed ; the number wound- 
ed I cannot learn, but it must be very small, from round shot having been fired. 
The admiral is said to be among the latter. I am happy to say Her Majesty’s 
troops escaped without loss of auy description, and are prepared for any further 
services required. 

The city of Ting-hae-heen is extensive, the walls being about six miles in 
circumference ; they are built of granite and brick of inferior quality, and with 
the exception of a hill, where the defences are unusually high, there is a deep 
ditch or canal about 25 feet wide round the wall at the distance of a few yards. 
There are numerous bastions in the works, and with good troops, in its present 
state, the city is capable of making a good defence. 

The despatch will be delivered to your Lordship by the Hon. Captain Os- 
borne, to whom I beg to refer you for further particulars respecting the island 
of Chusan, and our positions here. I have the honor to be, &c. 

GEORGE BURRILL, Brigadier, 
Commanding the Eastern Force. 

The Ordnance captured at Chusan (on shore) by the combined naval and mi- 
litary force, under the command of Commodore Sir J G. Bremer, C. B. and 

K. C. H. &e., and Brigadier Burri'l, on the 5th of July, 1840, consists of 30 
iron two to three pounders, 40 iron four to six pounders, 15 iron six to eight 
pounders, 5 iron nine pounders, one brass 6 1-2 pounder—total 91. 

A considerable quantity of gunpowder has been found, and three magazines, 
containing an extensive supply of iron shot, jinjals, matchlocks, swords, bows 
and arrows, &c , with steel helmets, and uniform clothing for a large body of 
men, the particulars of which have not been ascertained, but of which an in- 
ventory is being made. Withthe exceptionof the ordnance, most of the ar- 
ticles are packed and stored with much method, and are in very good order. 

In comiug up the coast the Admiral despatched the Blonde into Amoy with a 
message. Onher rejoining his Excellency at Chusan it was discovered that she 
sent ina boat witha flag of truce. This, on approaching the beach, was fired 





To His Excellency the Right Hm. Earl Auckland, G. C. B., Governor-Gene- | 


| the ultimatum of the British Government, and the documents of which he is 
My Lord—lI have the honow to acquaint your Lordship that on the 4th | the bearer. 

inst. Her Majesty's ships Welleshy, Conway and Alligator (te the former of | 

which I had transferred brigadetead quarters, in compliance with the wishes | boat, with a flag of truce, was fired upon; and the Blonde in return battered 

of Sir Gordon Bremer), with the roopship Rattlesnake and two transports, ar- | down the fort and destroyed the junks there. At Ningpo the letter to the Em- 

rived in the anchorage of Chusin harbour, the ships of war taking up a | peror was returned open to Captain Elliot, who eventually declared Ningpo and 


on by the Chinese soldiers, large bodies of whom were drawn ur in line along 
the shore. The frigate immediately returned the fire, and continued it for two 
hours, by which time the Chinese troops were scattered in all directions, and the 
walls of Amoy levelled with the ground, The loss of the Chinese in killed and 
wounded is not known, but it is supposed to have been considerable. 

The effect of the destruction of the fort of Amoy seems to have been excel- 
lent ; for the communications with the Admiral at the mouth of the Ningporiver 
| were extremely courteous, and for the first time perhaps in the Chinese annals, 
| the Governor of the Ohikean province conducted his correspondence upon terms 





Our advices from China come down to the 4th of August. The news is | °! equality with the English, calling them the henourable officers uf the great 


| foreign nation. The letter to the Emperor was not formally sent by the Gover- 
nor, but anopen copy of it was shown to his Excellency, who, it was believed, 
would immediately despatch an express to the Emperor mentioning its purport. 
The blockade ofthe Ningpo river had been established—50 or 60 junks were 
turned back, but no attempt at resistance was made by this acco: mudating Go- 
vernor, although the boats of the squadron, constantly employed in enforcing 
| the blockade, were close in shore. The Admiral only waited the arrival of 
the Blenheim, when he would proceed to the mouth of the Pesho, to deliver 


The Chinese appear to be as untractable as ever. At Amoy,the Blonde’s 


Shanglae anc all the intermediate ports to Nankin ina state of blockade. It 
was reported that Admiral Elliot intended to proceed to Pee-chee-lee, in the 
neighbourhood of Pekin, with a part of his force. It appears by the accounts 
from Macao, that the blockade of Canton had not been very rigorously enforced. 
In the meantime Governor Lin was making very active demonstrations of hos- 
tility. —London Courier. 

All Foreigners ordered to quit Canton —A fast boat from Canton has brough 
the intelligence that a day or two ago all the Hong merchants were sent into the 
city by the Governor, who expressed 4 wish to see all the foreigners in Canton 
within the city; this wish he afterwards abandoned. But the Hong merchants, 
when they returned from the city, described the Governor as being highly enra- 
ged at the capture of the salt juuks, and recommended all the foreigners forth- 
with to leave Canton.—Cunton Register, July 7. 

Aden.—Strange reports are in circulation about this new possession in the 
India papers. The Bombay Overland Courier reports that the crviser Elphin- 
stone has had a tremendous engagement with a French frigate. ‘The story is, 
that the Elphinstone was on a cruise to Nassawah, and found the said frigate 
there at anchor. Upon some of the officers of the cruiser proceeding ashore, 
they were hailed by the frigate and told that they were not permitted to land. 
The commander, incensed at this, attempted to land in the gig: but he was 
fired upon. He then went back and a fierce action ensued. Report says that 
the Elphinstone was triumphant, and captured the frigate, but was left ina very 
disabled state herself. A vessel has been sent from Aden to ascertain the truth. 
Bombay United Service Gazette. 


EASTERN QUESTION—SUBMISSION OF THE PASHA. 
Alexandria, Nov. 23.—Commodore Napier, who had arrived off the port in 
the Powerful on the 21st inst. sent in the steam frigate Medea and a flag of 
truce yesterday, with a letter to the Pasha, borne by his old acquaintance, Capt. 
Maunsell, of the Rodney, accompanied by Lieut. Scott, to re-open the negotia- 
tion respecting an adjustment of the grand question. The letter of Commo- 


2d Division—Volunteer Corps ad 49th Regiment, and a detachment of Sap | dore Napier is stated to be rather of a friendly than of an official character, 


combining salutary advice, and even admonition, with a frank offer of his ser- 
vices to bring about a satisfactory termination of the present very dangerous 
position of affairs, and informing the Pasha that the Sultan had been prevailed 
on by the four allies to revoke his deposition and restore to him the hereditary 
pashalic of Egypt, if he at once and forever gave up all pretensions to Syria, 
Candia, the holy cities, &c., and sent back the fleet without any further delay 
or effusion of blood. The hopelessness of resistance in Alexandria, efter the 
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ts in Syria, was also plainly stated, and an appeal made to his good 
pee tw ecize the moment when he might by making the first step towards 
a reconciliation secure the approbation and good offices of the four great 
Powers. He also proposed, an exchange of 60 Syrian officers, prisoners, for 


ee 24.—The reply of the Pasha (through Boghos Bey, to whom the 
letter of Commodore Napier was officially addressed) is, | am assured, decidedly 
pacific ; but, at the same time, characterised by that peculiar oriental turn of 
thought which regards every offered negotiation as a snare. It recognises the 
bearer, Captain Maunsell, as an old friend and a brave officer ; thanks Commo- 
dore Napier for his excellent advice, and does not attempt to dispute either 
that his pewer over Syma is virtually departed, or that he could not hope to 
successfully resist the naval forces of the allies in Alexandria. He declares 
that it never was his intention to keep the Sultan's fleet, and that if the com- 
munication made by Sami Bey had been attended to, the ships would have been 
restored long since. In short, he thankfully accepts the advice of Commodore 
Napier, and undertakes to make every concession required, in consideration of an 
assurance of being guaranteed a free possession and succession of Egypt, and 
will cheerfully restore the fleet, as soon as the communication of his reinstate- 
ment comes to him in an official form from Constantinople, accompanied by the 
necessary guarantees. Till that arrives he can take nostep inthe matter. 

Alexandria, Nov. 26, 11 o'clock, A. M.—As the Oriental! is starting, | have 
only time to say that the negociation is happily concluded ; that the Pasha has 
consented to give up the Turkish fleet, and sent an order for the prompt evacu- 
ation of Syria by sea; and in return 1s to be guaranteed the hereditary pos- 
session of Egypt. Commodore Napier has had anaudience at the Palace this 
morning, and is now, it is understood, arranging the only point yet to be settled, 
viz. the port of embarkation of Ibrahim Pasha and his army on their return to 
, a Pacha was at Zablé, immediately under the Lebanon range. Soley- 
man Pacha was with him, and their united force amounted to about 15,000 
men. 








DISASTER AT ACRE. 

London, Dec. 7.—We have received by extraordinary express from Mar- 
seilles, accounts from Syria and the Levant, bringing dates from Acre to 
the 15th, Beyrout, 18th, and Malta, 28th Nov. 

We have the painful task of announcing that a terrible disaster occurred at 
Acre on the 6th November, three days afier the capture of that place, by the 
explosion of another powder magazine within the fortress. The number of 
kiied and wounded amounts to 280. The sufferers are chiefly natives, includ- 
ing many women and children ; but we regret, also, to add that there were 
about 20 British seamen and marines killed, and several officers and men 
wounded. Amongst the latter are Brigadier Sir Charles Smith, commanding 
the land forces; Capt. Collier, of the Castor ; Lieut. Johnson and the Rev 
Mr. Kitson, of the Princess Charlotte. No light has been thrown on the imme- 
diate cause of this calamity. 

AFFGHANISTAN—DEFEAT OF DOST MAHOMED. 

Letters from Cabul, of the 20th of September, give the particulars of a 
decisive victory obtained over Dost Maliomed, on the 18th, at Bamean, by a 
small force under Brigadier Dennie, consisting of six companies of the 35th na- 
tive infantry, six pieces of horse artillery, and between 400 and 500 of the 
Schah’s troops. The enemy were 10,000 strong, headed by Dost Mahomed 
and the Watee of Khonun in person. They left three Sidars and 500 men 
dead on the field, together with their entire baggage, standards, and the only 








piece of ordnance in the possession of Dost Mahomed, who fled seriously 
wounded. 

A rumour, circulated last evening on good authority, stated, that letters | 
had been received from Cabul, announcing the death of Dost. Mahomed, in | 
consequence of the wounds he received in the late engagement with Brigadier 
Dennie. 


Beloochistan —Capt. Brown has been enabled to make his retreat from the 
perilous position at Khan, where he was so long cooped up, and is now in safety 
at Shikarpore. The great loss sustained by the Murrees, or Hill Belooches, in | 
their conflict in the mountain pas of Surtof, with the force of Major Clibborne, | 
had its effect on their subsequent proceedings, for they afterwards offered no mo- 
lestation to the fortress at Khan, and seemed inclin@ for peace rather than for a | 


: | 
renewal of hostilities. ' 


General Holt, with a division of Bengal troops was advancing on Khelat, for | 
the re-capture of that fortress, and large bodies of troops were concentrating in | 
the Northern provinces. | 


A detachment ufider Sir R. Sale had been repulsed in an attack upon a 
small fort in Kohistan, near Caubul, with the loss of 12 killed and several | 
wounded 

FRANCE. 
London, Dec. 8 

We have received by express the Paris papers of Sunday, with our usual cor- | 
respondence. They bring the final termination of the debate on the address in | 
the Chamber of Deputies, with the result of the ballot which took place upon | 
it, and which gave tothe Ministerial and peace party a triumph infinitely greater 
than the most sanguine of their friends had anticipated. The numbers were— 
For the Address, 247 ; Against it, 161. Majority 86. 

We published yesterday from our private communications a brief summary of | 
the incidents which preceded this ballot, including the scandalous scene which 
arose out of the charge made by M. DeGivre against M. Thiers, of having lent | 
his Ministry to speculations in the funds, ‘ Never,’ says the journals be- 
fore us unanimously, ** never since the stormy sitting which occurred in 1831, in 
which a Deputy (M. de Corcelles) shook his fist in the face of the President 
of the Council (M Casimir Perier), had tumult and disorder so disgraced the 
House of Representatives of France. The President was obliged (as we have 
already stated) to suspend the sitting for upwards of an hour.” 

EXHUMATION OF NAPULEON’S REMAINS. 

Dr. Guillard (Remi Julien,) the surgeon of the Belle Poule frigate, who was 
present at the disinterment, gives the following account of the state in which he 
found the body of the Emperor :—*t The vody of the Emperor had an easy posi- 
tion, the same as when he was placed in the coffin ; the superior members were 
stretched out, the lower parts of the arm and the left hand resting on the corres- 
ponding thigh ; the interior members somewhat depressed. The head, a little 
raised, restei on a cushion; his skull, of ample volume, and his high and broad 
forehead, were covered with yellowish teguments, hard and very adherent. The 
orbs of the eyes offered the same appearance, and the upper part was lined with 
eyelids ; the balls of the eye were entire, but had lost somewhat of their volume 
and shape. ‘The eyelids, completely closed, adhered to the under parts, and were 
hard ; the bones of the nose, and the teguments which covered them, were well 

reserved ; the tube and the sides alone had suffered. The cheeks were full. 

he teguments of that portion of the face were remarkable for their soft supple 
feel and their whitish colour; those of the chin were slightly blueish, and deri- 
ved that ¢olour from the beard, which appeared to have grown after death. The 
chin itself was not in the least altered, and still preserved the character peculiar 
to Napoleon's countenance. The lips were thinned and asunder, and three of 
the front teeth, extremely white, were seen under the upper lip, which was 
slightly raised to the left. The hands were perfect and did not exhibit any sort 
of alteration ; if the articulations had lost their motion, the skin appeared to 
have preserved the colour of life; and the fingers bore long, adherent. and very 
white nails ; the legs were enclosed in boots, but in consequence of the threads 
of the latter being worn the four last toes were visible on both sides. Theskin 
of those toes was of adull white, and the nails were still adherent. The front 
region of the thorax was strongly depressed in the middle ; the coats of the av- 
domen hard, and fallen in; the membeis appeared to have preserved their shape 
under the clothes which covered them. I pressed the left arm, it was hard and 
had lost somewhat of its volume.” 





The re-interment of the remains of the Emperor was to take place on the 
15th of December. The escort was to consist of 30,000 men, under command 
of General Schneider. 

The submission of Mehemet Ali was published on the 7th in Paris, in a form 
of a telegraphic despatch from Marseilles. 

On the same day, by telegraph from Bayonne, was announced a decree of 
the Spanish Regency, granting an amnesty for all political offences commiited 
since the 19th of July, 1837, and authorizing all Carlist refugees, except, for 
the present, civiland military chiefs, officers aud ecclesiastics, to re-enter Spain, 
on condition of taking the oath of allegiance. 

A diplomatic uote had been received by M. Guizot from Senor Ferrer, the 
Spanish minister for foreign affairs, remonstrating against the project supposed 
to be entertained by the French Cabinet, of re-establishing Queen Christina in 
the regency. 

A decree of the Madrid Regency has been published, suppressing entirely all 
the auxiliary Juntas: another decree regulatee the partial restablishment of 
the Ayuntamientos., 


Queen Victoria had so entirely recovered that she was to hold a Privy Council 
on the 8th ult., at Buckingham House. 

A letter from Hanover states that the ex- Duke Charles of Brunswick, expelled 
geome years ago by his subjects, was meditating an attempt to recover his domi 


| tion on all sides ; for in the first place the Sultan is settled in the sovereignty 


| force disperse those numerous thousands, War junks and all,without injury to one 


Che Albion. 


by a Greek of the name of Valenza, and it is supposed that the Albanians will 


join it. It is likely to occasion much trouble to the Porte. We under- 
ro that an insurrection has likewise broken out among the Greeks at 
psara. ‘ 


It is s.ated, in a London paper, that Louis Philippe had a considerable sum in 
the bank of Messrs. Wright, at the time of their failure. 


The Gazette of 8th Dec., contains a Proclamation assembling Parliament for 
the despatch of business, on Tuesday the 26th of January. 





Downing-Street, Dec. 4, 1840.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Commodore Charles Napier, Companion of the most Honourable Military Or- 
der of the Bath, to be a Knight Commander of the said Order. 


The satisfactory intelligence from China and Egypt has given more firmness 
to the public securities, which yesterday afternoon closed heavily. Consols for 
the opening have risen from 89 to 89 1-4 to 1 2, ex. dividend, Reduced Three 
per Cent. Annuities from 88 7-8 to 89 1-2, and the Reduced Three and a Half 
per Cents. from 97 5 8 to 98 1-2. Bank stocks has risen from 156 1-2 to 157 


1-2. Exchequer Bills have remained at 3s. to 2s. premium ; and India Bonds at 
10s. to 14s. discount. 


“MARU AID IBUOW, 
___ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1841. 


By the Packet Ship England from Liverpool, which arrived here on Wed- 
nesday evening, we have our regular London files to the 8th ult., inclusive, and 
a Liverpool paper of the 9th. They contain news of great variety of more 
than usual importance ; the substance of which will be found in the proper 
place in our columns. 

Her Majesty the Queen has completely recovered, and, together with the in- 
fant Princess, is doing remarkably well. Her Majesty mm person held a Privy 
Council at Buckingham Palace on the 8th ult. 

Parliament has been further adjourned until the 26th inst., on which day it 
will be assembled for the dispatch of business. 

It is gratifying to perceive that the monetary affairs of the British Empire 
are in a highly prosperous condition, and that all demand for the exportation of 
specie hasceased. The impulse to trade is gradually increasing, and there 
is every prospect of a return to cheerful times. 

We perceive that the recent Carlow (Ireland) election has terminated in the 
return of the conservative candidate, Col. Bruen, by a large majority. 

One of the most satisfactory items in the intelligence now received is that of 
the vote on the address in the French Chambers. This is of so large a majority 
as to give absolute certainty of the peaeeful policy of France at this juncture. 
Wor are the conclusions on this head in the least disturbed by the movements 
which that country is undoubtedly making for the increase of her military and 
naval force. All the warlike nations of Eurppe are doing the same, and France 
would be guilty of a great oversight if she did not keep herself in position to 
maintain herself agreeably to her place amang the civilized powers. But there 
is now nothing to fight about, and neither her king nor her ministers are disposed 
to turn windmills into giants for the purpoge of attacking them. 

If anything were wanting to confirm the pacific views of the French, it 
would be found in the official intelligence which their court, as well as ours, has 
received of the submission of Mehemet Ali. 


























This last is matter of congratuia- 


over his territories, the allies have got ridof a troublesome adventurer, and Me- 
hemet Alihimself has escaped much more prosperously than in his private mo- 
ments he dared allow himself to hope. In fact, 1f we view the Pasha’s history 
throughout, it will be found that he has,on the whole, achieved a conquest rather 
than suffered a defeat. From a simple Pasha, or governor of a province, with 
an authority terminable at the pleasure of his royal master, ht now enjoys en 
hereditary sovereignty. Added to this that by this cession of Egypt she is cut 
off from connexion with Syria, has her own ascertained limits of demarcation, 
and herruler becomes interested, like all other powers, in preserving “‘ the ba- 
lance.” 





Tn ons Indian news it will be perceived that Dost Mahomed has again taken the 
field; he bk Seen completely defeated by a great inferiority of numbers, was 
severely wounded, and fled precipitately ; the reports are that he has since died 
of his wounds, but this wants confirimation. 

The warfare, which has now fairly begun in China, is one that, if warfare 
could with propriety be made a joke, is a cpnsummate practical jest. The celes- 
tialsrun away by thousands from walled cities, from which they expect to deter 
their antagonists from entering, by issuing prohibitory placards ; and our small 
man of the British powers. There is one faing more to laugh at in this ridicu- 
lous piece of war history ; the Celestiais hive already condescended to except 
the British from their general list of “ Barbarians” and speak of them as “ the | 
honourable officers of the great foreign natiot.”” But it would be absurd to dwell 
on this farther than to express a hope that, as hostilities have now commenced, 
they will be prosecuted with vigor and judgment until the due ends of the expe- 
dition shall have been accemplished ; after Which may peace and commerce re- 
turn as quickly as possible. It appears that) he local authorities dared not take | 
the responsibility of forwarding to the Empetr of China the British demands, as 
specified in Lord Palmerston’s letter. 





Admbal Elliot therefore determined to} 
be its bearer, himself, to the vicinity of Pek, and has taken with him a suffi- 
cient force for compelling attention thereto 

But having treated as lightly as they desetre the actual operations of the Chi- 
nese in the contest now commenced, it maybe proper to adopt a more serious 
tone in considering the important events thaf may arise from these hostile pro- 
ceedings. The singular people who, in the Aggregate, compose the nation of 
China present a history to the world of an umbque character. Exclusiveness has 
been hitherto its basis, and the principle has teen carried out to the last degree. 
Unlike the same principle as found am ng tht Hindoos, who hear all that ia said, 
and communicate so largely with other natiofs, without altering their fundamen- 
tal notions, the Chinese wrap themselves up{m their fancied Celestial superiori- 
ty, and treat all the rest of the world as igforant barbarians, whom they will 
scarcely tulerate for the purposes of trade, afl whom they disdain to teach with 
any view of civilization. Hence they deeg it a favour to permit intercuurse 
with their exalted selves, even upon exorbitgat terms, and we may easily sup- 
pose it a light offence on their part to permifor to wink at what may in strict. 
ness be called irregular proceedings, to-dgy, and to lay on prohibitions and 
inflict arbitrary punishments to-morrow it happens, that | 
whilst the earth making progress in| 
art, science, literature, and refinements, the numerous people of the Chi- 





| 
Hence, too, 


nations of the occasionally are 
nese empire remain all but stationary in knowledge and improvement, and, | 
unconscious, through their exclusiveness, of what is passing in the rest of the | 
world, they look down with an air of scom on the barbarians who appear so 
eager to obtain the favorable counterance of their sublime nation. It is pro-| 
bable that one great result of the present hostilities will be to open their eyes. | 


It is not a gorgeous embassy, or mere formal cavalcade, like the visits of ol 


permit ; but the march of a British commander charged with the office of vin- | 


Macartney, or Lord Amherst, who wth a politic propriety made as much ex- 
ternal obeisance to the Emperor as tle honour due to their own country would 


dicating the insulted majesty of his country, and bound to display both its wis- | 
dom and its power. ‘The people of Ciina will see Europe, through England, 

in «nother light; the scales will, mut, fall from their eyes ; and when they 

shall be made to respect strangers whom they have hitherto affected only to 

look down upon with contempt, how many and how important aspects may arise 

which on their side may tend to both a political and a moral revolution, and on 
that of England and other civilized nations to a greatiy enlarged field of ac- 
tion, commercial and intellectual. 





nions by force ; that he had purchased arms, ammunition, &c. in England, and 
enlisted men, and that his attempt would be made in December. 


It is incontemplation to create New Brunswick into an independent Episco- 
pal see. 


Thessaly.—We learn that an insurrection has broken out in Thessaly, headed 


The Chinese are a shrewd people; we believe that, apart from tbe Tartar con- 
nexion which is in a measure mingled with them, they are likewise a 


| this country and England is the most anxious wish of their hearts. 
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herent in the national character. Many of these may probably be re-de 
in the course of the present war; a fire may be kindled which despotism and 
superstition, the concomitants of ignorance, may never be able to extinguish ; 
and a large and fertile tract of the world’s surface, together with an immense 
amount of population may thus be added to the intercourse and exchange which 
are the glory of civilized life. 

We perceive with regret that a few of the British soldiers on this occasion pro- 
ceeded to irregularities which have justlydrawn upon them some degree of censure. 
It appeara that on entering the city, where they had anticipated considerable booty, 
they were egregiously disappointed, for they found only large quantities of an 
inebriating liquor, called by the natives, Semsoo ; of this they drank freely, and 
becoming intoxicated, they proceeded tu give vent to their exasperated and dis- 
appointed feelings. Their excesses, however, were speedily checked, and the 
offenders received due correction, thus vindicating the discipline which is always 
observed in the British Army. 

The report of a defeat of British troops under Major Clibborne, by the Be- 
looches has been greatly magnified ; in truth it turns out to be highly honorable 
to our arms, and has resulted in compelling the respect of the assailants. A 
brief account of the matter will be found elsewhere. 


Since the preceding was in type we have received London papers to the 
12th ult., brought by the packet ship Garrick, which vessel, unfortunately, ran 
ashore when making the land, about twenty miles south of Sandy Hook. The 
second mate succeeded in reaching the shore, and gives assurance that the pas- 
sengers will be saved without difficulty, He also brought the papers above re- 
ferred to ; we find they contain nothing deserving extract or comment. 


In reference to the case of Mr. A. McLeod, concerning which we have 
inserted in our columns to-day the correspondence between our Minister at 
Washington and the Secretary of the United States, we would in the first place 
commend to the attention of our readers the following article from the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, of yesterday, which, so far as the argument 
goes is well worthy of consideration, although it certainly does not embrace 
tlie most important points which have been urged by Mr. Fox in that corres- 
pondence. 


It is generally believed in this country, that Sir Allan McNab planned and or- 
dered the attack on the steamboat Caroline,—and it is supposed that the knight- 
hood conferred on him, was a reward for his conduct on that occasion. uch 
indignation, we recollect, was expressed here, when we heard that the English 
Government had not hesitated, thus signally to express its approbation of an as- 
sault on our territory and citizens.—Now, what are the real facts of the case, as 
we gather them from subsequent developments ? The knighthood was corferred 
on Mr. McNab for the activity and energy displayed by him as commanding offi- 
cer of the militia in his district, when it was invaded by a band of freebooters. 
It is true he authorised the expedition under Captain Drew, of the Navy; but 
his directions to him were to proceed to Navy Island,—being in the British terri- 
tory, and where he supposed the Caroline was lying—and there capture her. 
Captain Drew, on reaching Navy Island, not finding her there, on his own re- 
sponsibility, and without the knowledge of Sir Allan McNab, made his way to 
Fort Schlosser, and there destroyed the Caroline; and it is in consequence of 
this fact,—though the Canadians have loudly demanded that some reward should 
be bestowed on Captain Drew,—that the English Government has observed a 
studied reserve on the subject, and that Government is now daily reproached by 
the opposition prints, with allowing Captain Drew to remain in obscurity. 

We allude to these circumstances at this moment to shew how easily public 
opinion may be misled when it is hastily formed, as an apt introduction to the 
remarks we propose to make on the recent correspondence between Mr. For- 
syth and Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Van Buren assumes a position, or at least Mr. Forsyth does for him, 
which appears to us untenable. It is, that the “ offence with which Mr. McLeod 
is charged, was committed within the territory and against the laws and citizens 
of the State of New York, and is one that comes clearly within the competen- 
cy of her tribunals.” On the contrary. it was committed in the navigable wa- 
ters of the United States, on board a vessel bearing the flag of the United States, 
and having her papers from the Collector of the United States, at Buffalo. It 
is, therefore, we submit, an offence of which the United States Courts alone can 
take cognizance. 

The general conduct of the United States government has been, when any 

question came before our courts of judicature involving the rights of foreigners, 
and on which the representatives of foreign governments thought themselves 
called upon to remonstrate, to reply that the laws must take their course, but 
that the Government would see that justice was done,and the U. States District 
Attornies, have been instructed and acted accordingly. The case of the slaves 
by L’Amistad is une of recent date and in point. Now, why has not a similar 
course of conduct been pursued in the case of McLeod’? Setting other con- 
siderations aside, if there was one that called for it, itis his. Having been high 
Sheriff of the District of Niagara, when the refugees and patriots were ex- 
tremely active, many of them no doubt through his means, felt the power of 
the law. They are now clustering round the place of his incarceration, bent 
on vengeance, and supported by thousands whom they have misled and urged 
on tothe most lawless enterprize. A bitter and exterminating war between 
Can it 
be expected for one moment that at their hands he will receive a fair trial? 
No. Do we not therefore owe it to humanity, to our national character, nay 
0 jystice, to interfere ; and whence ought this interference to come if not 
from the law officers of the United States? Ought they not to deny the ju- 
risdiction of the State Court, to watch the proceedings against McLeod with 
the utmost vigilance, or ought they to leave him to the sympathy of the sympa- 
thizers, and that reverence for their oaths, as jurymen, which may be expected 
from the members of hunters’ lodges ? 

We say, let McLeod be tried by a fair and impartial jury, before a compe- 
tent Court, to which all the points of international law involved in the question 
are properly submitted, and which will carefully scrutinize all the evidence that 
may be brought forward against him. If by such a Court and Jury he be 
found guilty, let justice be done though the heavens fall. We shall then stand 
acquitted as a people in the eyes of the world, whatever may be the conse- 
quences. 

But in addition to this, as the British Ambassador justly insists, it is agreeable 
to the law of nations, that a party, seeking assistance from a friendly power 
against a continuous injury and annoyance,—against a piratical expedition for 
instance,—and receiving for reply an intimation of that power’s inability to do 
so, though professing to be desirous, slial] take the means into its own hands, 
if in a capacity todo so. This was evidently the case in the affair of the Ca- 
roline, and similar cases can be alleged in which other nations, the United 
States among the rest, have been obliged to resort to the same recognised ex- 
pedient. 

As to the intimation on the part of Mr.Forsyth that our minister at Washing- 
ton was hardly ** possessed of the carefully collected testimony which had been 
presented” to the British Government, we think it highly probable that the gist 
of the matter, if not a copy of the whole details, would be forwarded to Mr. 
Fox at the earliest opportunity, with a view to assist his government in any fu- 
ture stage of the matter. 

That any harm should happen to Mr. McLeod we do not permit ourselves 
for a moment to doubt, any more than we do that his case will be fully vindica- 
ted and supported by the British Government ; and we think also that the local 
authorities will not be long in discovering the erroneous position in which they 
have permitted themselves to be placed. 

*.* Occasion may be taken, here, to say a few words which, could present 
circumstances have been foreseen, would have been useful some weeks ago. 
The Editor of this Journal has been for several weeks so seriously indisposed 
as to be obliged to confide the Editorial articles to other hands. His indisposi- 
tion still continues, and the writer of this,—though English by birth and in feel- 
ings, yet not having hitherto been intimately conversant In the affairs of the 
British Provinces of America—has to beg the indulgence of the readers of the 
Albion, for occasional inaccuracies which he is aware must necessarily ensue 
from his yet partial information on those subjects 





Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have just published a small volume called “ Sacred 
Melodies,” of which we cannot too highly speak: The plan is, on one page to 
draw together texts from holy writ, bearing on the same point in human circum- 
stances or conditions, and on the next, in juxtaposition, to give a brief piece of 
poetry, in which those texts are digested. It is exceedingly well adapted to 
young persons, the versification being generally smooth and in good taste, and 
ca'culated to leave a salutary impression on the youthful mind. Nevertheless 








sincere people; the despotic no less than the exclusive character of their go- 
vernment has tended, partly to warp, partly to obscure, many good qualities in- 





it will be found valuable to persons of all ages and conditions. 








For the Albion. 
THE OLD HOLLY TREE.—A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 
BY MRS. TRAILL. 


Oh! the old holly tree is a beautiful sight, 
Its leaves are so green and its berries so bright, 
It is gay in the winter and bright in the spring, 
And the old holly tree is a glorious thing. 


When the branch of the forest is naked and bare 
The old holly glads us with foliage so rare, 

The dark glossy leaves they are pleasant to see, 
Oh! the old Christmas holly ’s a beautiful tree. 


Spring blossoms are lovely and summer flowers gay 
Yet the chill winds will wither and fade them away, 

But the rude blasts of autumn and winter they rave. 
In vain round the holly, the holly so brave. 


Oh! it shadows the altar, it hallows the hearth, 
’Tis an emblem of holy and innocent mirth, 

Tt gladdens the cottage,it brightens the hall, 
And the old holly tree is beloved by all. 


Though “the brave old English gentleman” no longer now is seen, 
And customs old have passed away as things that ne’er had been, 
Though wassail shout is heard no more,nor misletoe we see, 

Yet teay'vs left us still the helly green, the bonny holly tree. 


Suntatary. 


Death of Lieut.Gencral Sir Joseph Straton.—By the death of this gallant 
and most worthy and amiable officer—one of the “ Spirits” of Waterloo— 
which took place on Friday, in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, the Colonelcy of 
the 6th or Enniskillen Dragoons, which he had held since April last, becomes 
vacant. Sir Joseph entered the service in Dec., 1794, in the 2d Dragoon 
Guards, in which corps he served two years and three months. He purchaseda 
troop in March, 1797, in the 13th Light Dragoons, and the majority of the same 
corps in Aug. 1801. He studied at the Royal Military College, High Wy- 
combe, in 1804-5, whence he obtained, on his examination, a diploma of the 
first qualification, and was appointed to the staff of the Duke of Gloucester. 
He accompanied his regiment to the Peninsula in February, 1810, where he 
served, partly in command of the regiment, and partly as second in command, 
for three years, and was in all the affairs and engagements in which it during 
that time bore part. In June, 1813, the Commander-in-Chief gave him, without 
purchase, in reward of service, the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 6th Dragoons, 
of which regiment he died Colonel. In April, 1815, he embarked with his regi- 
ment, and commanded it at the commencement of the battle of Waterloo until 
the fall of the gallant Ponsonby, when the command of the brigade, consisting 
of the Ist, 2d, and 6th Dragoons, devolved upon him. This brigade, with the 
brigade of Life Guards (Blue) and King’s Dragoon Guards, formed the two bri- 
g es of cavalry mentioned by the Duke of Wellington as having particularly 
istinguished themselves. Towards the close of the action Sir Joseph Stratun 
was wounded, and his horse wounded twice. He received for his services the 
order of St. Vladimir, of the fourth class, from the Emperor Alexander of Rus- 
sia, and was appointed a Companion of the Bath. In 1816 he took the name of 
Straton, his previous one being Muter. His last commission of Lieut.-General 

bears date June, 1838. 


China.—China is more governed by police than laws ; and unless an absolute 
authority were vested in the deputies of the Sovereign, so vast a country could 
never be held in subjection to one person. The two chief springs of this go- 
vernment are the whip and the cudgel and neither Chinese nor Tartar can be 
secure against this discipline. ‘‘ The Emperor,” says Father Du Halde, ‘“‘ some- 
times orders a few bastinadoes to persons of great rank and consequence, and 
afterwards treats them as if nothing hadhappened.” But such slavescan never be 
dishonoured. A single Mandhui or Manchew Tartar, conducts a thousand Chi- 
nese with a whip in the same manner that a Janizary governed as many Greeks 
with a cudgel.—East India and Colonial Magazine. 

The Collingwood Memorial.—It has been decided to erect the monument on 
one of the bold headlands at the mouthof the Tyne. The Duke of Northum- 
berland has with princely liberality, given £500, and offered a site on which 
the column may be raised, 

Lieutenant-General the Hon. Edward Bligh died on the 2d inst. He was born 
in September, 1769, and was grand-uncle of the present Earl of Darnley. The 
only record we find of his services in ‘* The Royal Military Calendar,” is as fol- 
lows :—** This officer was a Lieutenant-Colonel on half-pay of the 107th Foot, 
the 5th of March, 1794; Colonel in the army the Ist of January, 1798 ; Major- 


General the Ist of January, 1805; and Lieutenant-General the 4th of June, 
1811.” 


An eminent French statistical writer once took his station near the staircase, 
at a London ball, for the purpose of ascertaining the proportion of gentlemen 
who arranged their hair with their fingers before entering the room. He found 
them to average about twenty-nine out of thirty: those who had least or most 

hair usually occupying most time.— Quarterly Review. 

Admiral Sir Davidge Gould is the only surviving Captain who was present at 
the battle of the Nile. Sir Davidge commanded the Audacious on that memorable 
occasion, and also the Bedford, one of the few ships engaged in Lord Hovham’s 
action. He was also Lieutenant of the Marlborough in Lord Rodney's victory 
of the 12th of April. 

An Apt Retort-—Fischer, who was a member of te private concerts of his 
Majesty George III., was a great favourite, as he was also of her Majesty Queen 
Charlotte. These royal personages, who delighted to listen to his solos on the 
hautboy, declared that the tones which he produced might be fairly compared 
with the most perfect human voice ; indeed, he had acquired the reputation of 
being the finest performer on that instrument that ever was known. Fischer was 
a humorist, and no respecter of persons. He very frequently attended the 
king ; and one morning being at Windsor Castle, and just having made his re- 
tiring bow to his majesty, at the moment was familiarly accusted by the Earl of 
Harcourt. “Oh, how do you do, Fischer?” said his lordship. “ Have you re- 
ceived a card for Lady Harcourt’s party to-night !’—* No, mine lordt,” said he. 
—*I know it was intended to invite you.”’ Fischer bowed. ‘ Ah—Fischer 
—but as we have met—a—a—perhaps you will put your hautboy in your 
pocket.”—** Thank your lordtship,”’ said the German, * pote mine hautboy never 
eads no suppers.” —This short dialogue passed in the hearing of the king, who 
immediately went and related it to the queen and her amiable daughters, to 
the delight of all the illustrious party, who mightily enjoyed this instance of 
the brusqueric of the musician, the more so, for they had not the highest opinion 
of the earl’s liberality —Frascr’s Magazine. 

The Augsburgh Gazette states that the Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe 
Weimar is to merry the Princess Augusta of Cambridge. The Duchess of 
Cambridge and the Princess Augusta left Munich for Italy on the 26th 
ultimo. 

Paris Cab-stands.—There are eighty of them in Paris, and in the midst of 
every one of them at the present moment small houses are in the act of being 
erected to lodge the inspectors. There will be a heating apparatus erected in 
each of these houses, and water will be kept continually warm for the use of 
the cabinen and their horses, three exterior spouts being rected for the purpose 
of supplyiag it 





Thieves in Paris.—M. Gisquet, in his memoirs, which have just been pub- 
lished, estimates the number of thieves in Paris at 10,000. Of these 6,000, he 
says, would steal your purse if left upon a table, or a box of a theatre; 3,000 
would pick your pocket, and of these 2,000 would enter houses to steal by pick- 
ing locks: and from 1,000 to 1,200 of them would commit burglary at night ; 
and 600, at least, would not hesitate to commit assassination if it were necessa- 
ry to do so to consummate theft. 


The English at Brusscls.—On the 20th a meeting took place at the Hote; 
de l'Europe, in Brussels, composed of all the English of distinction now at 
Brussels. Lord Ranfurly presided, assisted by Lord Combermere and Admiral 
Drummond. The meeting, deeply sympathizing with the victims of the la- 
mentable catastrophe which has afflicted several departments of France, re- 
solved that subscriptions should be opened in all the towns of Belgium in 
which there are English residents, and appointed a committee to receive them. 
2,300f. were subscribed on the spot. 

The late Lord Dudley.—Though an only son, yet from infancy he never knew 
the happiness of domestic life, having been, at the early age of six months, 
placed by his rather whimsical parents in a separate house and establishment, 
where they occasionally visited him; but his education was entirely superin- 
tended by nursery governesses and tutors, and he always declared, that the only 
experience he had of a happy home was when placed at last under the roof 
of Professor Dugald Stewart, at Edinburgh. His life of early solitude engen- 
dered those peculiar habits which occasionally clouded the lustre of his shining 
abilities, and, arnong other strange customs, he acquired so unconquerable a ha- 
bit of thinking aloud, that his intimate friends used to say, in allusion to his 
two titles, that ‘* Dudley was speaking to Ward.” The ludicrous effect pro- 

duced by these public meditations, during his Majesty's Cabinet Councils, 
became a principle cause of his retirement from office. On one occasion, when 
a gentleman took him home in his carriage, to avoid a shower of rain, he con- 
versed diligently with himself during their progress, saying, ‘‘ I suppose he will 





me to ask him to dinner. I’m afraid it must be done.” 
eing fond of a jest, instantly commenced an 
himself quite audibly. 
Upon hearing this, Lord Dudley laughed heartily, made an apology, and in- 
sisted on the invitatien being both given and accepted.—Shetland and the 

ers. 

Governor of Sierra Leone.—Sir John Jeremie, the newly-appointed Gover- 
nor of Sierra Leone, with his lady and family, has embarked at Plymouth for the 
seat of his government. 


His companion 
nm accompaniment, muttering to 
“If he asks me to dinner, I shall certainly not go.” 


a 
BRANCH OF THE ALBION AT LIVERPOOL. 
The improvements in Steam Navigation, and the greatly increased number of 
Steam vessels running between the British Empire and this Continent, cannot 
fail to enlarge exceedingly the relations between those countries, and to render 
intelligence interesting upon an increased number of subjects. Taking all this 
into consideration, and being anxiously desirous to contribute to the utmost to- 
wards the information of our readers, on these matters, we have made arrange- 
ments at very considerable expense, which we trust will answer the end effec- 
tually. 
This Journal being published weekly, it must necessarily happen,occasionally, 
that we should be late in publishing the Foreign Intelligence brought by the 
Steam Vessels between our regular days of publication. To obviate this, we 
have fixed a Branca of this establishment at Liverpool, at which place a paper 
will be printed, on each duy of sailing of the Steam Packets from that port, and 
at the latest possible moment, for forwarding by the Steam Packets from other 
ports ; containing the very latest intelligence on all subjects that can be of in- 
terest to either the American or the British reader on this side of the Atlantic. 
In particular we would say that the contents will consist of all that regards 
the money market and monetary matters, the state of American and princi- 
pal European Stocks and Securities, exchanges, and monetary facilities ; the 
Cotton, Tobacco, and other markets for American produce ; the manufacturing 
and other trades of Great Britain ; Parliamentary and political proceedings ; latest 
London Gazettes ; Foreign transactions and events, public affairs ; remarkable cir- 
cumstances, &c. &c.; thus making the paper a compendium of all that is va- 
luable and interesting as news, ready to be forwarded in every direction at the 
earliest moment after it is landed upon these shores. 
We shall always avail ourselves of Mr. Cunard’s Steamers, and the Papers 
for the Lower Provinces will be landed at Halifax and Boston by those steam- 
ers, except we have more immediate means of communication. The Colonial 
Shipping Intelligence aud Colonial markets will receive minute attention. 
We trust our readers will perceive the importance of this arrangement, which 
is made entirely with a view to their accommodation. To render it such at the 
least possible expense the paper will be furnished to Albion Subscribers at 
the low rate of two dollars per ennum, and to non-subscribers to this Journal at 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

In our last we announced our intention of issving to our subscribers two plates 
in the course of the ensuing year, the subjects being the Duke of Wellington, 
and Windsor Castle. 

It has occurred to us that it might be acceptable to our readers, if we were to 
select an American subject for one of our prints. This would seem to be bat 
fair to our numerous American subscribers, as most of our previous plates have 
consisted of English subjects; we have accordingly determined upon adopting 
this course. 

Consistently with this determination, and with our most careful endeavour to 
present that which shall be equally acceptable to all, we purpose to offer in 
due course the portrait of Wasnineton. 

The events of the Revolution have now become matter of history, and are 
too far removed from the present time to allow of the continuance of hostile 
feelings on either side. The one great uation has become two—the indepen- 
dence of the offspring has been acknowledged by the parent, and they meet 
upon the great theatre of the world on terms of equality and friendship. Situated 
as they are, they have a mutual interest in promoting each other's prosperity ;— 
by peace they gain every thing, by war they lose all. The interests of no two 
nations upon the globe are so intimately blended, and it is impossible to injure 
one without inflicting a blow upon the other. In blood, in language, in laws and 
institutions, the two people are still one, and the only difference that the philo- 
sophic philanthropist can discover between them is, that the government of one 
is at London and the other at Washington. 

Such being the relative position of the two countries it behoves every virtuous 
citizen of both to promote and inculcate to the best of his abilities, peace, har- 
mony, and reciprocal good will. 

In our humble labors, which have now continued upwards of eighteen years, it 
has ever been our aim to cherish and promote these sentimenis, and we think 
that the offering we now design to present to our American fiiends, will be con- 
ducive to the same end. The plate will be produced as soon as practicable, and 
will be superior in execution to any that we have yet offered to our readers. 

*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ? 





e —_ a = 
R, WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. ¥. Office hours from 8till 10 ay 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Athenaeum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” “ One of the mos: important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Knight, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “| have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 








four dollars per annum,payable inadvance. The plan will be in operation early in 
the ensuing year. 
Persons wishing to become subscribers to this work will have the goodness | 
to notify such intention without delay, so that the necessary orders may be given, 
to commence with the beginning of the series. | 
If, in places where small bills donot circulate, it be inconvenient to remit two | 
dollars, orders for the paper from our present subscribers will be respected with- 
out such remittance. 


Non-subscribers to the Albion who may wish to order the 
new paper separately or in conjunction with the Albion, may remit five dollars | 
on account. 

Subscribers in the West Indies and in South America can have the new paper 
forwarded to them direct from Liverpool by signifying their wishes to that ef- 
fect. 

We cannot avoid again anticipating the approbation of our subscribers for this 
novel effort to put before them the latest and most authentic intelligence from the 
old world at the earliest possible moment after its arrival in this country. Thelow 
price at which we charge the new paper is a sufficient indication that gain is not so 
much our object as gratification to our readers. Forthe annual sum of eight 
dollars the Albion and its Plates, together with au English paper by every 
steamer, may be obtained, which in this era of cheap publications must be duly | 
appreciated. 





| 








PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL TO BE CALLED 


THE DRAMATIC MERCURY, 


AND 
General Register of the fine Arts, Literature, Kc. 
TO BE EDITED BY A. D PATERSON. 


THE greatly increased impulse wich of late years has been communicated in this 
country to the study of the fine art, and to the gratification and improvement of taste, 
seeins to render it imperative thata Journal or Periodical, dedicated mainly, if not 
solely, to such subjects, should be established in the Republic of Letters. tt is not 
enough that numerous individuals nay be found, who are imbued with such tastes and 
inclinations, and that they proceedin the cultivation of such refinements, each after 
his own plan, and without any unity of purpose or comparison of opinions. Genera! 
views, hypotheses, propositions, mports, and deductions should be made public, the 
vast extent and importance of tly subjects, considered as entire systems, should be 
kept sight of ; so that whilst indiviauals are consulting their own special gratification 
or improvement, they may at the sime time be ministering to the general advancement 
of the arts they pursue. 

Now, even granting that the or@nary newspaper notices of these things are made 
in a faithful and candid spirit, andthat the writers are, in the aggregate,correct in their 
judgment, yet these notices are neressarily so brief, and contain so little beyond a mere 
announcement or a hasty report,tlat they can hardly be said to contribute anything to- 
wards a clear communication of what has been brought forward, or towards furnishing 
an incentive to the due encourageénent of art, science, or literature. Within the nar- 
row limits which editors of ee can permit to be allotted to such matters, it is 
next tu impossible to convey anytung satisfactory to the minds of those who are real- 
ly inquirers thereon : and the impressions left by those meagre communications are 
therefore so vague, as not anfreqently to be injurious rather than beneficial. 

But very different should be the: ffects produced by a Periodical having special refer- 
ence to the Fine Arts, Lccotapiiiiacats, and Elegant Amusements. Such a work, pro- 
perly conducted, should, and mug, contribute to the information ofits readers, upon all 
the subjects connected with its phn ; it should direct and stimulate enquiry ; it should 
be the organ of communication & the public generally, and should faithfully report 
the appreciation in which the maters are held, which have been submitted to the pub- 
lic consideration ; in short it shoud be at once a herald, an interpreter, a monitor, a 
moderator, and a register. To méke it all these in their full extent, requires, it is true | 
aconductor possessing importan} qualifications. To be entirely adequate to his un, 
dertaking he must be acquainted With at least the fundamental principles of the several | 
branches on which he purposes té@ touch, and to know somewhat of their general de- 
tails ; his eye and ear should be crrect, his experience extensive, his zeal unremitting* 
and he should be possessed of firthiess and independence of mind, mixed with a becom- 
ing courtesy. He should not toh able to discriminate justly, but to criticise fear | 





lessly. Good-will to all should intuce him to give a full measure of encomium to me- 
rit, and to avoid giving unnecessarypain ; yet justice, both to his own judgment and to 
those who place any reliance on his authorily, should require him to censure where 
censure is incurred, 

The Editor of this proposed Jounal has not the arrogance to lay claim to these quali- 
fications. Conscious of great defiaency, he yet mentions them here to shew that he is 
not unaware of the difficulties wih which his duties are beset, and to infer that by an 
unwearying assiduity he will endeavour to act up to the model he has desc: ibed, to the 
best of his power. On some points of editorial duty included tn the present plan he flat- 
ters himself that he has already received the meed of public approbation, and he is 
thereby only the more strongly moved to labor for its continuance in a more enlarged 
sphere of action. } 

The Dramatic Mercury will comain critical notices of Dramatic writings, Musical 
Compositions, Paintings, Sculpture, and other works of art, notices of Theatrical and 
Musical performances, and other public amusements ; biographic sketches of Dramatic | 
authors, composers, actors, musicians, vocalists, painters, sculptors, &c.; summaries 
of lectures and essays connected with the foregoing. anecdotes, jeur d’esprits, and mis- 
celluneous matter ofa cheerful description, tending tomake the whole an agreeable 
weekly melange. Anextensive correspondence will be maintained both with Europe 
and the principal establishments on this continent, and no pains willbe spared to ob- 
tain complete information on the subjects included in this plan. It will consist of a | 
sheet in eight pages, in large duuble column, neatly printed in a clear brevier type, and | 
will be published at the office of the Albion, Barclay street, every Saturday afternoon, 
commencing on the 2d day of January, 11, or as soon thereafter as practicable. } 

Terms.—Thice Dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance ; and no subscription 


received for a shorter period than six months. 


TEAMBOAT Codurg, on Lake Ontarid, for sale-—Public notice is hereby giventha! 

the Steamhoat Codurg, propelled bytwo low pressure Engines of 50 horse power 
each, in good order, with furniture, &c:, &c., will be sold by public auction, (if not pre- | 
viously disposed of) on Monday, the first day of February next, at 12 o’clock,as she 
now lies at Brown’s wharf. 

By order of the Committee, 

DAVID M. PATERSON, Secretary. 
Toronto, Upper Canada, Nov. 9, 1540 nov2]-10t. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 





Q! TEAM ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 

S Boston Liverpool | 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 192 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R. N Nov. 1 Oct. 4 
CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 ! 
BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R.N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R. N. Jan. 1 Pec. 4 


Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 
I? For passage, apply to 8. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Bostor J 
Sept. s tf, 


| take the highest stand in the Medica! world. 


| tions for passengers 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, inclucing wiues, stores, and bedding 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Ware 
ren st.,confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
’ Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments forthe different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 

The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 

Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 

TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 

and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway,two doors above the Carlton House ; where the 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
fee! confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 
passed. $ oct 17-3m. 


R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 

for SHAKP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this ee new chemieai discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to wppropriats the large double Store, 157 broadway to its ex- 
ciusive sale. The combination forming this Invaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing in the most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its Composition, it is destined to 
Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surfave, although possessing such extraordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and ‘nuscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz: 

No. 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Spraiis, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains, 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsam! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e« 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a_ more powerful pre- 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes. at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50 and 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously fromm 

J.W. POWELL, M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 














A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wallst., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
A. Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
mentof the various noted Brands, sizesand qualities of Segars. Also, a general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c. ; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuil, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
&th and I6th of every month. Having made a uew arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of a 3 from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 





Louis Philippe, [J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24)Dee. 1, March 16,July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “ 94, 16, June 8) “ §,April,.1, * 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8, * oe a 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, — J. A. Wotten,| “ 16,March 8, “ Q4/Jan. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,! “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8,May 1, “ 16 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, © 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson' “ 16,April 8, “ 24/Feb. . = 16, “ 8 
Emerald G.W Howes,, “ 24, * 16, Aug. 8) “ §8,June 1, “ 16 





Silvie De Grasse, 
Poland, 
Albany, 


L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, wa * 4 * 8, Oct. 1 
iC. Anthony, jr| “ 16,May 8, “ 24Marchl, “ 16, * 8 
\J.Johnston,jrl “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8 July % = % 


, ’ 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- . 


tions for passengers, comprising al) that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 








hips. Captains, |Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 
| — ag - - navetyas ‘ = 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, Apri 
Virginian, ’ Higgins, ie = » “ 13Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, lW.c. Bartow, “10, * 1, “ we 7 Ss % Sh 
Roscins, J. Collins, Lee .9 > “ ee * Re 
Cambridge, I. Bursiey, [Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, a a a ae Se 
Sheffield, IF. Pp Allen, “13, “ 43, “ 4310ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19 “ 19 “ 7, & ? o 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer, “ 95 “ 25, “ 25) “oe 13, “ 13, “ 13 


’ 
North America, A- B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
Roscoe }H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 
. | Thompson, “ “o 7, - 


S. Whitney, Cropper 


| 
| 
4 } “ 19. “ 19. “ oO 7 “ 7 
» s | ’ ’ ’ , 
Shendan” Depeyster, | 95, “ 95, “ 25) “ 43 “ 43, “ 43 
South America, Bailey, \Oct 1, Feb 1, June 1) "hy - = * BP 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, | “ _ = as 1f*e ke *§ & * @ 
United states, |J.G. Fisher, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, [= & * ee 2 ha OF 
Garrick, A.%. Poles, i “3, * @, me *l a —_ *- eB ~*~ 


Europe, |A.C. Marshall. Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July ‘ih s.m& * 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el.gant accommoda- 
The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $140, 


Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 


| cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 


Agents for ships Oxford, North Arnerica, Europe, Columbus, South america, England” 
S$. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, WN. Y. f 
. BARING, BROTHERS & o., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, ant United States, ¢ 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
GRINNEI MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 
s s us, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Rosciu Deer ete & Co. Now Vouk. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpo 


January 9, 
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